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Does Federal Cooperation Mean Federal Control? 


Joun W. STuDEBAKER 
In Education for Victory 


De QUESTION of federal- 
state relationships in education, 
as in other matters, has long been 
debated. Because it was nowhere 
specifically mentioned in the Con- 
stitution, education, generally by 
implication of the Tenth Amend- 
ment, has been regarded both in leg- 
al theory and practice as a power re- 
served to the states. Nevertheless, 
Congress, acting under the welfare 
clause of the Constitution, has en- 
acted much legislation designed to 
aid the states in establishing and 
maintaining common schools, state 
universities, and colleges of agricul- 
mture and mechanic arts. Beginning 
Mwith the Hatch Act of 1887 and 
lm the Second Morrill Act of 1890, the 
federal government has given hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of aid, 
sometimes matched and sometimes 
munmatched by state funds, for the 
support of particular types of edu- 
cational programs in the public 
schools of the country. In some 
cases there has been no federal con- 
trol of state administration of edu- 
cation; in other cases the controls 
required or authorized in the legis- 
lation have been quite specific and 





From a statement by John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Labor 
Department and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Reported from Edu- 
cation for Victory, IJ] (May 3, 
1945), 3-5. 





Differences of opinion have arisen 
and now exist as to whether these 
controls are either necessary or de- 
sirable. Here I wish only to affirm 
my belief that the more completely 
the controls of education can be 
kept in the state and local systems, 
the more certainly will the demo- 
cratic “consent of the governed” be 
assured, 

Although the dangers and disad- 
vantages of federalized control have 
frequently been presented, in gen- 
eral they need to be reviewed now 
with respect to postwar educational 
arrangements. Students of federal- 
state relationships have warned us 
against the inflexibility of federally 
controlled educational systems; 
they have pointed out the tendency 
of such systems to inhibit experi- 





mentation; to lead to uniformity of 
program and practice; and to re- 
move education from the immedi- 
ate concerns of the citizens. In ad- 
dition, there is the possibility that a 
system of education centrally con- 
trolled by a political party or some 
special interest group would be pros- 
tituted to propagandistic purposes. 

The act of 1887 which set up the 
U. S. Office of Education, provides, 
according to my interpretation, a 
mandate for broad service to Amer- 
ican education, and at the same 
time safeguards state and local edu- 
cational autonomy. The Office of 
Education, whenever it has been 
given the responsibility for admin- 
istering certain controls in conjunc- 
tion with federal-aid bills passed by 
Congress, has done so in the spirit 
of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing with state and local offi- 
cials which befits an agency of the 
federal government whose sole offi- 
cial purpose is the promotion of 
education in the best tradition of 
our American way of life. 


There are people, however, who 
are impatient with the methods em- 
ployed by the federal government 
in influencing education under the 
concept of decentralized control. 
These people would have the gov- 
ernment depend on financial allure- 
ments to purchase compliance with 
laws providing for federal control 
or with regulations for the same 
purpose which could hardly be en- 
acted into law. 

I have never believed that such 
financial alluremeats and controls 
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are either necessary or desirable in 
order to enable the government 
through its Office of Education to 
give valuable professional assistance 
in securing the progressive develop- 
ment of schools and colleges which 
obviously it is has been and is the 
purpose of the Congress to provide. 
But if federal contro] of the admin- 
istration of education in the states 
is to be eliminated, such control 
must be specifically and completely 
prohibited by any federal legisla- 
tion which affects education. The 
acceptance of financial aid by the 
states should not be made depend- 
ent on the acceptance of ideas or 
advice presented by executives in 
the Office of Education or in any 
other office of the federal govern- 
ment. If at any time, Congress, act- 
ing for the people in general, 
should think certain federal con- 
trols necessary, those controls and 
their limits should be clearly and 
explicitly set forth in legislation. 
Moreover, after such legislation is 
passed, it should be thoroughly ex- 
amined at intervals to determine 
whether or not it might be desir- 
able to remove the controls. 

I am not here arguing for or 
against federal aid to education. A 
considerable amount of money is 
now regularly flowing through var- 
ious channels into the state educa- 
tional systems. But the real effec- 
tiveness of this aid must depend 
in large measure on other factors 
than money alone—factors such as 
improvement in the selection, train- 
ing, and supervision of teachers; 
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improvement in the provisions for 
instruction in all fields of learning, 
including improvements in the pro- 
vision and use of newer instruc- 
tional methods and materials; and 
improvement in the organization 
and administration of the whole 
complex educational enterprise. 
These improvements are possible 
only through the voluntary action 
of a citizenry that increasingly 
comes to understand and believe in 
the measures necessary for improve- 
ment. 

Such action by our citizens can- 
not be compelled; it can only be 
induced. And this inducement the 
U. S. Office of Education ought to 
help to create through a_ broad 
range of services of staff members 
whose professional abilities earn for 
them a reputation as competent ex- 
ponents of sound and _ practicable 
ways of improving education. 

It is my belief that the federal 
government has a definite responsi- 
bility for leadership in the improve- 
ment of education. The primary re- 
source of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to use in helping to bring 
about educational improvement is 
not money to allot or authority to 
impose, but rather the prestige of 
competency in the persuasive use of 
expertness and knowledge. The ef- 
fort to improve democracy through 
education entails a continuing 
process of experimentation and 
demonstration, of patient and per- 
sistent striving to discover and to 
secure widespread understanding of 


tested policies and practices which 
have yielded promising results. 

The process of education in the 
United States requires a constant 
upgrading of the level of under- 
standing of the purposes, problems, 
and processes of education, not 
alone among educators but also 
among the rank and file of the 
population. For this reason, if for no 
other, a federal agency of education 
with the necessary personnel and 
related services is of vital impor- 
tance in helping, by processes 
which are themselves wholly educa- 
tional and in no sense coercive, to 
diffuse such information as will en- 
able the people of the country to 
maintain and improve their educa- 
tional programs and systems. 

I have implicit faith in the abil- 
ity of the people of the states con- 
tinuously to improve their educa- 
tional systems if the states are fi- 
nancially able to maintain efficient 
systems of education and if the 
U. S. Office of Education is able, 
with increasing effectiveness, quickly 
to make available at all times to all 
people in the nation what appear 
to be the most successful educa- 
tional policies and practices in op- 
eration anywhere. 

Further, I am convinced that if 
Congress is clear and determined in 
its effort to do so, it can make ap- 
propriations for the support of edu- 
cation and at the same time safe- 
guard the states against federal in- 
terference with state administration 
of education. 


enn 








Federal-State Relations in Education 





THe AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION AND THE 


EpucaTIONAL Po icies COMMISSION 


Z HE purpose of this statement by 
the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee of the American Council on 
Education and the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the National 
Education Association is to warn 
the American people of an ominous 
trend toward the federalizing of 
education in the United States and 
to propose policies and procedures 
by which citizens may resist and 
reverse this dangerous trend. 

The people of the United States 
do not want education to come pre- 
dominantly under the control of the 
federal government. Education has 
drifted in this direction, however, 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, particularly during the past 
decade. 

The trend toward the federaliz- 
ing of education is revealed in the 
numerous acts passed during the 
depression and war periods which 
either directly or indirectly involve 
control over the conduct of educa- 
tion in the states. Present prospects 
are for an alarming continuance of 
this type of legislation in the post- 
war period. The “G.I. Bill of 
Rights” was cut to a highly cen- 
tralized pattern of federal adminis- 
tration involving direct contact with 
schools and colleges by the Veter- 
ans Administration. Already there 
is a vigorous demand from high 
places that the young men of Amer- 
ica be placed under the control of 











Reported from Federal-State Rela- 
tions in Education, published jointly 
by the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee of the American Council on 
Education and the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Washington: 1945. 44-47. 





the federal government for com- 
pulsory military training for at 
least one year of their lives. 

The commissions responsible for 
this report believe that a continu- 
ance of recent and current trends in 
federal-state relations in education 
will in time transfer predominant 
responsibility for control of educa- 
tion in the United States from the 
states and localities to the national 
government. This could happen not 
because the people want it, but in 
default of action to prevent it. 

A strategy for reversing this trend 
is badly needed. Any sound plan 
for guiding the evolution of federal- 
state relations in education must 
take full account of the basic rea- 
sens for increasing federal participa- 
tion in education. Such participa- 
tion is in large measure a response 
to profound changes and insistent 
needs in our society which can be 
effectively dealt with only through 
education. Until many existing edu- 
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cational shortages are met on a com- 
prehensive basis, we will continue 
to get piecemeal, hasty federal leg- 
islation in this field in every crisis 
of American life. 

Adequate organization for the 
provision of a fair educational op- 
portunity for all children and youth 
will require some participation of 
the federal government in educa- 
tion. The experience of 150 years 
of national life, the compulsion of 
modern social demands, and the 
probable character of the period 
which lies ahead all testify that fed- 
eral participation in education in 
the United States is a permanent 
phenomenon. Federal participation 
in education is no longer a matter 
for debate. It has become a fact. 

The issue which still has to be 
settled is: Can federal participation 
in education be kept within proper 
bounds and limits, or will it even- 
tually swallow up all education in 
a system of centralized control and 
administration? 

The basic control of education 
can be kept in the states and local- 
ities, with the federal government 
assisting in the development of this 
service but refraining from domi- 
nating it, provided the issues in- 
volved in federal-state relations in 
education are clearly understood 
and sound principles are formu- 
lated and observed in guiding the 
evolution of this important rela- 
ticnship. 

A decentralized pattern of educa- 
tional control and administration 
can be preserved in this country 
only if we recognize that education 


is a matter of primary concern in 
our great industrial democracy and 
see to it that basic control of this 
important service is kept close to 
the people in unified state organi- 
zations instead of scattering its con- 
trol among various levels of govern- 
ment and various departments of 
the federal government. 

Whereas the nation as a whole 
must continue to have a part in the 
development of education, the fed- 
eral level of government should op- 
erate only within clearly defined 
limits. Federal educational action in 
the states should be limited to two 
functions: financial assistance to 
permit the establishment of an ade- 
quate minimum of educational op- 
portunity for all children and 
ycuth, and noncoercive leadership 
exercised by means of studies and 
similar advisory functions. 

It is particularly important in 
the years ahead to guard against 
certain popular misconceptions con- 
cerning federal-state relations in 
education. Some federal participa- 
tion in education need not become 
federal domination of education. 
Federal aid to education in the 
states can be distributed by meth- 
ods which do not involve such 
domination. 

Unless proper federal-state rela- 
tions in education are developed, 
increasing federal control of educa- 
tion is inevitable. All recent history 
confirms this conclusion. 

The factor which above all oth- 
ers has pushed us toward federal 
control of education in recent times 
is that present facilities for the fi- 
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nancial support of education in a 
considerable number of states and 
localities are so meager that the 
basic job of providing educational 
opportunity for all has not been 
performed. Educational shortages 
revealed in illiteracy, in physical 
deficiency, and in failure to provide 
adequately for children and youth 
in many ways rise to plague us in 
times of crisis. Congress responds 
with hasty, indirect, and expensive 
educational legislation in futile at- 
tempts to make up for past short- 
comings. This process has resulted 
in a rising tide of federal controls 
over education. It can continue to 
do so in the future until education 
becomes largely federalized. 

The way to reverse such a trend 
is to strengthen education in the 
states and localities and to have the 
federal government assist in this 
process by the two means identified 
above. Without this federal help, 
education generally, and especially 
in the poorer areas where most of 
our children are born and reared, 
will fail to accomplish its purposes. 
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The United States government 
needs a clear-cut policy to define 
its relations to education. The chief 
elements of such a policy are (1) 
federal grants to assure an adequate 
financial basis for education every- 
where in the nation, (2) distribu- 
tion of the federal grants on an ob- 
jective basis which leaves the con- 
trol of educational processes to the 
states and localities, and (3) well- 
organized federal advisory and in- 
formational services and leadership 
concerning education. 

Unfortunately, such a policy has 
not yet been adopted or imple- 
mented. The present trend toward 
increased federal control of educa- 
tion, exhibited in some cases by ac- 
tual operation of educational pro- 
grams from Washington, has been 
accelerated in recent years. Our 
democratic technical society requires 
an abundance of good education. In 
the long run, the best way to pro- 
vide that education is under a de- 
centralized pattern of educational 
organization which keeps the schools 
close to the people. 


Russia Ponders the American Enigma 

In order to acquaint the Russian people with their 
Allies, a Moscow girls’ school is sponsoring a Geography 
Circle. Reports on such topics as “The Rise of the United 


States as a Sovereign State, 


” «6 


A Biography of President 


Roosevelt,” “Literature of the United States,” as well as the 
singing of American songs and dancing to American music, 
were features of the program devoted to the study of our 
country. A lieutenant colonel of the Russian Air Force who 
spoke on his recent visit to the United States was bombarded 
with questions concerning Washington, the food situation, 


American theaters, etc—The American Teacher. 
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The Improvement of Study 


Arruur E. TRAxLer 
In the School Review 


ef all educational objectives, 
few are more important and none 
is more difficult to achieve than 
the development of efficient, inde- 
pendent, permanent study skills and 
habits. Although elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have long been ac- 
tively concerned with this objective, 
there is evidence that after the early 
grades of elementary school pupils 
do not improve significantly in study 
habits as a result of their own de- 
vices. The imminent return to col- 
leges of war veterans, many of 
whom have been out of active touch 
with study situations for several 
years, points to the need for col- 
leges as well as secondary schools 
to give increased attention to pro- 
cedures for improving the study 
practices of students. 

The first area of attack on the 
problem has to do with attitudes 
and volition with respect to study. 
Hard mental work can be very pleas- 
ant, once one gets into the swing 
of it, but there is a brief warm-up 
period which for many persons is 
akin to mild physical pain. In our 
attempts to help students improve 
their study habits, we probably have 
not given enough attention to help- 
ing individuals to understand the 
psychology of the warm-up period 
and to overcome or ignore the short 
period of unpleasantness when ad- 
justment to mental work is taking 
place. 
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Arthur E. Traxler is Associate Di- 
rector of the Educational Records 
Bureau, New York City. Reported 
from the School Review, LIII (May, 


1945), 286-93. 
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A second area of attack on study 
improvement is concerned with 
habit formation. Salvatore Di- 
Michael found, in a test of knowl- 
edge of study skills administered to 
ninth-grade pupils, that planning a 
study schedule ranked lowest among 
16 kinds of knowledge of study 
habits. Before planning a study pro- 
gram, the pupil should keep a time- 
distribution record for consideration. 
Although the aim should be to teach 
each pupil how to make and follow 
such a schedule independently, the 
student will need guidance in plan- 
ning, revising, and putting it into 
use until he has formed habits of 
being systematic. 

The third and most time-consum- 
ing area of attack on study problems 
has to do with skills and techniques. 
Attempts may be made to improve 
study skills and techniques by means 
of special how-to-study courses, in- 
struction in study procedures given 
by the classroom teachers in con- 
nection with each subject that the 
pupils are studying, and individual 
counseling. 

Some of the special how-to-study 
courses have been evaluated in terms 
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of increase in test scores and im- 
provement in schoolwork. Although 
some investigators report that no 
significant gains were made, others 
have obtained favorable results. 

Of the study procedures empha- 
sized in how-to-study courses, one 
of the most important is using tech- 
niques appropriate to different fields 
of study. By far the most effective 
instruction in this area can be given 
by instructors in connection with 
the regular subjects taken by the 
students. Teaching of study skills 
may be carried on during a portion 
of each class period which is set 
aside for “supervised study,” or it 
may be done incidentally as oppor- 
tunities arise. An occasional super- 
vised-study period that has a defi- 
nite purpose and that is well 
planned is no doubt very valuable, 
but best results will be obtained if 
classroom instructors will regard the 
improvement of study skills as a 
continuous objective in all their 
teaching and if they will take the 
time to lay the foundation for good 
study practices whenever opportuni- 
ties and needs arise. 

Just what can teachers do to help 
their pupils study better? One of 
the indispensable prerequisites to 
thinking or reading with compre- 
hension in any subject is a thorough 
understanding of the technical vo- 
cabulary of that field. To explain 
and illustrate the new technical 
words encountered each day may 
seem to take up valuable time and 
reduce the amount of ground the 
class can cover, but it should pay 





such large dividends in the develop- 
ment of ability for independent study 
that time will be saved in the end. 
Teachers in each _ subject-matter 
field should remember that investi- 
gation has shown that instruction in 
technical vocabulary does increase 
the students’ comprehension of the 
field and that there is a strong 
probability the students will not 
learn the vocabulary unless they 
receive special training in such vo- 
cabulary. 

Another way in which classroom 
instructors can help improve study 
procedures is to explain, and give 
students practice in, the kinds of 
reading which are appropriate for 
their subject field. Most teaching of 
reading above the elementary grades 
is given by English teachers in con- 
nection with literature, and, as far 
as prose selections are concerned, 
the tempo is likely to be fairly rapid; 
in fact, with some selections, proper 
appreciation requires rapid reading. 
On the other hand, rapid reading 
of any but the most simple mathe- 
matical problems is fatal in an intel- 
lectual sense, and rapid reading of 
the directions for a chemistry expe- 
riment may be fatal in a physical 
way as well. It is the teachers in 
these fields who are in the best posi- 
tion to give students directed read- 
ing practice. 

Teachers can help students with 
study problems by making a syste- 
matic tabulation and analysis of all 
the types of study difficulties created 
by the material in their field and 
to try to be ready with suggestions 
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tor individual students who experi- 
ence the various types of difficulties. 
Lists already made by research 
workers in the field may be used as 
a startingpoint. James McCallister, 
for instance, has analyzed reading 
activities and reading difficulties in 
the study of history, mathematics, 
and science and has prepared a de- 
tailed list of suggestions for guid- 
ing the study of these subjects. 

Teachers should be alert to oppor- 
tunities to teach work-type reading 
skills, such as selecting main ideas, 
outlining, note-making, skimming, 
and reviewing. All these skills have 
one factor in common—the ability 
to recognize and to separate that 
which is important from that which 
is subordinate, detailed, and com- 
paratively trivial. This selective abil- 
ity, and the application of it, is one 
oi the two most important and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of ma- 
ture study. The other is the ability 
to compare, examine critically, test, 
evaluate, and finally to accept or re- 
ject hypotheses and statements of 
opinion or point of view. Teachers 
who find ways to improve these 
abilities are developing in their pu- 
pils that enlightenment which is es- 
sential to the functioning of a de- 
mocracy. 

How to find materials bearing on 
any subject is another important 
area of study skills. Helpful instruc- 
tion of this kind can be given in a 


how-to-study course, but the most 
effective arrangement calls for close 
cooperation between teachers and 
the school librarian. One has only to 
look at the scores of almost any 
school on such a test as the location- 
of-information section of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test to be impressed 
by the number of pupils who are be- 
wildered by even such an elemen- 
tary task as the use of an index. 
Nevertheless, this is an area which 
is fundamentally straightforward, 
practical, and within the grasp of 
any normal student. 

A school’s program of class in- 
struction in study procedures should 
be supplemented by an individual 
counseling service. Not infrequently 
a student’s study difficulty is a 
symptom of personal or social mal- 
adjustment or a feeling of inse- 
curity, and in such cases it is useless 
to deal with the study situation 
until the real cause is identified and 
alleviated. If a student has serious 
problems of a personal nature, it 
is impossible for him to develop the 
mental concentration necessary for 
good work. Only by means of in- 
telligent, understanding counseling 
can the school get at the root of the 
trouble. Such a service is important 
at all levels, but it will be impera- 
tive in the postwar education of the 
vast number of veterans at the col- 
lege level and the smaller number 
at the secondary-school level. 
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wo N Michigan more than 100 trained counselors are serving more than 
1000 a veterans a week in 135 counseling centers.—Occupations. 





On Japanese Education 





RutHuven C. ANDERSON 
In the Nebraska Educational Journal 


HE Minister of War leads the 
nation, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion makes a nation that can be 
led.” In the light of this quotation, 
the high incidence of Japanese lit- 
eracy —the schools of Japan enroll 
99 percent of all children of school 
age—loses its impressiveness. Cen- 
tralized control reaches down into 
every aspect of education, including 
curriculum, teacher qualifications, 
and entrance requirements of even 
the smallest rural schools. 

The department of education, 
called the Monbusho, is headed by 
a minister appointed by the em- 
peror on the advice of the prime 
minister. To compensate for the 
shortage of properly trained per- 
sonnel, the central authorities pre- 
scribe in great detail the methods 
and materials to be used. Original 
plans called for the appointment of 
large numbers of inspectors and su- 
pervisors to insure the proper en- 
forcement of directions and regula- 
tions, but lack of funds has made 
it impossible to maintain such a 
staff. 

All elementary texts, as well as 
many of those used in secondary 
schools, are compiled and published 
by the Bureau of School Books. 
This bureau even goes so far as to 
select the words of songs to be 
used. A second very influential unit 
of the department of education is 
the Bureau of Thought Supervision, 
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whose primary concern in the con- 
trol and supervision of student 
thought is the examination of text- 
books which might be subversive. 
Students who might come under 
the influence of liberalism are given 
much attention by this bureau. 

Probably the most difficult task of 
the Japanese student is the mastery 
of his own language. Seven hours 
of classroom time each day, plus an 
equal time at home, are devoted to 
language study. At the end of six 
or eight years of this concentrated 
study the student may have mas- 
tered three or four thousand ideo- 
graphs! The fact that each symbol 
may have several meanings doesn’t 
lessen the student’s confusion. Con- 
centration on the mechanics of the 
language, of course, detracts 
from accomplishments in the realm 
of creative thinking. Upon comple- 
tion of his elementary education, 
the Japanese pupil can read‘a news- 
paper, but he is baffled by any but 
the most simple magazine articles 
or books. 

So far as the teaching of history 
is concerned, that of Japan, of 
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course, receives the most emphasis. 
To quote the department regula- 
tions: “The essential aim of teach- 
ing Japanese history is to make the 
children comprehend the funda- 
mental character of the empire and 
to foster the national spirit.” Chil- 
dren are taught the continuity of 
the imperial dynasty; the illustrious 
works of successive emperors; the 
deeds of the loyal, the good, and the 
wise; the Japanese version of the 
origin and progress of civilization; 
the relations of Japan with foreign 
countries. It is important to keep 
in touch with the teaching of 
“morals,” which, in the case of Jap- 
anese education, means the consid- 
eration of right and wrong purely 
from the standpoint of loyalty to 
the emperor. All foreign ideas 
which conflict with the national 
“morals” are barred. 


Music, although it has always 
played an important part in Japa- 
nese life, has undoubtedly remained 
the most primitive of the arts in 
that country. Some time ago occi- 
dental music was introduced, since 
the minor scale used in native mu- 
sic gives it a sombre, passive, and 
depressing element which is en- 
tirely out of keeping with the Jap- 
anese military spirit. Japanese words 
are used with such tunes as “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” and “In 
the Sweet Bye and Bye.” Japanese 
children march to class to the tune 
of “Shall We Gather at the River.” 
The technical aspect of music as 
it is taught in American schools is 
eliminated entirely. 


Physical training for elementary 
pupils includes rigorous calisthenics, 
drills, sports, and classes in hy- 
giene. Unfortunately, however, 
the strain on eyesight imposed by 
the minute detail required in read- 
ing and writing ideographs, the 
poorly built and inadequately 
heated schoolrooms and unbalanced 
diet contribute much toward negat- 
ing the beneficial effects of such a 
program. Although some Spartan 
educators still believe it would be 
unwise to provide students with 
greater comforts than those they 
can expect at home, new and mod- 
ern buildings were being con- 
structed before the war. 


The traditional unconcern of 
Japanese scholars for the physical 
welfare of pupils is gradually being 
replaced by the recognition that 
proper mental development is 
handicapped by a weak body suf- 
fering from malnutrition. In 1932 
the Monbusho established a food 
service, to be paid for through a 
large expenditure of national funds, 
for school children; of late there 
has been a general improvement in 
the health of school children. Sta- 
tistics indicate there has been a gain 
of at least two inches in the height 
of the average Japanese since 1900. 
This increase in the length of the 
lower limbs, however, may be at- 
tributed to the fact that most Jap- 
anese have discontinued the prac- 
tice of sitting on their feet. 

Attendance at elementary schools 
is compulsory in Japan. The funda- 
mental objective at this level is the 
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inculcation of loyalty to the em- 
peror and to the empire. Both extra- 
curricular activities and the social 
customs—hero-worshipping Shinto- 
ism and _ancestor-worshipping 
Buddhism — augment this early 
training in nationalistic ideology. 


The curriculum is much the 
same for boys and girls, the only 
difference being that boys receive in- 
struction in manual training, while 
domestic science, particularly sew- 
ing, is taught to girls. There are 
special schools beyond the elemen- 
tary level for girls who wish to 
take up sewing as a livelihood. Re- 
cently there has been a trend toward 
making instruction more practical. 
In order that children may learn 
how business and industry are con- 
ducted, frequent trips are made to 
business houses and industrial 
plants. Excursions are made to pa- 
triotic Shinto shrines and places of 
historic interest and scenic beauty. 


Originally elementary schools 
provided for six years of schooling 
for children between the ages of 
six and twelve. When compulsory 
education was increased by two 
years, however, the so-called higher 
elementary school was established, 
sometimes in conjunction with the 
already existing elementary schools 
and sometimes independent of 
them. There are, then, three types 
of elementary schools — ordinary 
elementary, higher elementary, and 
a combination of the two. 

Secondary schools, of which there 
are three types, are not coeduca- 
tional. Since women occupy a much 
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less important position than in oc- 
cidental countries, girls do not en- 
joy the same opportunities for edu- 
cation that boys do. 

Although the stated object of the 
middle-school curriculum is to fit 
students to be useful members of 
society, both Japanese and foreign 
critics charge that the curriculum is 
designed to prepare students for 
further study rather than for the 
ordinary problems of life. It is es- 
timated that not more than 10 or 
20 percent of the students who fin- 
ish elementary school ever see the 
inside of a middle school. 

The technical or business schools, 
as their name implies, give training 
and practical knowledge for the de- 
velopment of skills in a great vari- 
ety of occupations. 


The young men’s schools, al- 
though established within the last 
decade, enroll more of the youth 
than do the middle and technical 
schools. According to the Japanese 
Yearbook of 194041, the purpose 
of this new institution is to elevate 
young peoples’ attainments as citi- 
zens of Japan by training mind and 
body, by cultivating “moral” na- 
ture, and by education in knowl- 
edge and ability indispensable to 
their professional and practical life. 

Whereas four-fifths of American 
teachers are women, by far the 
greatest number of Japanese teach- 
ers are men—and those are soldiers. 
As late as 1938, 181,092 of 268,685 
elementary teachers were men. The 
Japanese normal school is so akin 
to a military training camp that 
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graduates are required to spend 
only one year, instead of the usual 
two, in the army. 

The following points stand out 
in any summary of Japanese educa- 
tion: (1) the highly centralized 
educational administrative system, 
(2) the nationalistic spirit devel- 
oped to the saturation point, (3) 
the insistence of Spartan simplicity 
and severity in education, (4) the 


out the country, (5) the highly se- 
lective examination system which 
makes for an intellectual aristoc- 
racy, (6) the strict supervision over 
“thought control” that stifles aca- 
demic freedom, and (7) the in- 
creasing militaristic trends in edu- 
cational activities. All of these fac- 
tors contribute to the creation of a 
subservient citizenry and machine 
to aid the war lords in the realiza- 





uniformity of curriculum through-_ tien of their ambitions. 
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Cavrent Zustations: 

~ Henry A. Wattacez, Secretary of Commerce: “The eighth 
economic right is ‘the right to a good education.’ We must 
have an educated and informed America. Even now most 
of our rural areas and some of our urban areas are poorly 
provided with schools. Our teachers are underpaid. Our 
schools are badly understaffed. We need more schools and 
at least one-half million more teachers. Through federal 
aid to poorer communities for the development of locally 
controlled educational programs, we propose to equalize 
and extend educational opportunities through the land. We 
propose to provide facilities for technical and higher educa- 
tion for all qualified young men and women without regard 
to their financial means. In this America, the pioneer of free 
education, the right to technical and higher education should 
be as universal as the right to a secondary school education.” , 
Grorce D. Sropparp, President, University of Illinois: 
“There has never been a true cause for conflict between 
the technical, vocational, or professional on the one hand, 
and the liberal or general on the other. To be unskillful is 
to risk being illiberal; to be skilled in eye-ear-hand co-ordi- 
nations, but insensitive to abstract meaning, is to lose touch 
with other men.” 
Rosert T, Oxiver, Department of Speech, Syracuse Uni- 
versity: “In the colleges there has been a ‘buyers’s market’ for 
so many years that it is hard to think in terms of any other 
relationship.” 












Intergroup Education Through State Departments 
of Education 


Jutrus E. Warren 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


& IGOTRY, religious _intoler- 
ance, and race prejudice are corro- 
sive elements which are inimical to 
a democratic society, and stamping 
them out should be of primary con- 
cern to us. Therefore, our schools, 
as our chief instruments for the 
transmission and perservation of our 
ideals and values, must include in- 
tergroup education as a part of their 
instruction program. Since state 
departments of education have a re- 
sponsibility for school programs, 
the writer sent a questionnaire con- 
cerning their activities in intergroup 
education to the 48 state depart- 
ments. This questionnaire, which 
was intended to secure information 
on practices, trends, and plans in 
intercultural education, covered five 
main topics: 

1. Does the state department re- 
gard the responsibility for the initia- 
tion of a program of intercultural 
education as its task or that of local 
units? If the state department takes 
the responsibility, who is in charge 
and what is done? 

2. Does the state department rec- 
ommend entire courses on intercul- 
tural education or the integration 
of such materials into present 
courses? 

3. Does the state department 
sponsor classes in this field for pub- 
lic officials? for adults? Does the 
department cooperate with private 
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agencies already interested in inter- 
cultural education? 

4. Does the department sponsor 
regular meetings of school super- 
intendents or other groups of re- 
sponsible educators? Have any of 
these meetings been devoted to in- 
tercultura] education? 

5. What pressure groups in the 
state operate either for or against 
intercultural education? 

The last question, particularly, 
was difficult to answer specifically. 
One state replied, “none openly”; 
another, “none seriously”; a third, 
“certain religious groups and real- 
tors.” Although the questionnaire 
was headed with a definition of in- 
tercultural education, some of the 
respondents indicated that they ei- 
ther did not know what was meant 
by the term or they put a very dif- 
ferent emphasis on it. As is often 
the case, the letters accompanying 
the answers were more helpful than 
the questionnaire itself. 

Only 20 states returned the ques- 
tionnaire. Although we might infer 
that failure to reply indicated lack 
of interest, that cannot be proved. 
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It must be remembered, also, that 
the report represents only what 
state departments are doing in the 
field. Much is being done by local 
departments in Massachusetts, and 
the same is true of other states. 

At least four states (Texas, Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Massachu- 
setts) have well-established _pro- 
grams of intercultural education. 
There is evidence, too, that some 
states are working cooperatively on 
the problem with local school sys- 
tems, with state agencies, or with 
private goodwill groups. Both Ore- 
gon and Pennsylvania indicate that 
they are planning programs of inter- 
group education. 

Delaware takes the attitude that 
the attack on the problem through 
classroom instruction only increases 
the tension and conflict. That state, 
however, approaches intercultural 
education through personal contacts 
of its Negro and white teachers. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made this 
year to unify the two teacher or- 
ganizations in the state. 

A few states replied that intercul- 
tural education is part of their regu- 
lar instruction. Many real teachers 
undoubtedly do carry on effective 
intercultural instruction as a part 
cf whatever class they teach. But 
also recognizable in the statement 
is the hint that nothing at all is be- 
ing done. 

The wide divergence of replies 
can be understood partly in terms 
of the varying functions of the dif- 
ferent state departments. Some de- 
partments have a highly centralized 
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control over the local systems; others 
are mere fund-distributing or legal 
agencies. The average department is 
considered a coordinating agency. 

As is to be expected, there are def- 
inite regional differences in the in- 
cidence of race prejudice. A state 
near the Mason-Dixon line stated: 
“You understand that the Negro 
racial problem here is rather critical. 
Therefore, it is necessary for us to 
approach interracial problems with 
extreme caution.” One northwes- 
tern state said, “This question has 
never come up here, as we are al- 
most entirely a rural state.” We 
know that expression of racial con- 
flict is apt to be greater in areas of 
dense and varied population, al- 
though the insularity and prejudice 
of the rural American is certainly 
not less than that of the urban 
American. In the large cities one 
finds greater understanding of race 
tension as well as greater incidence 
cf it and consequently more educa- 
tion aimed at elimination of it. 
The absence of conflict in a par- 
ticular area, however, does not jus- 
tify absence of educational empha- 
sis on intergroup relations. Our 
population tends to move from rural 
to urban areas with considerable 
regularity, and all Americans should 
have equal opportunity for intercul- 
tural education. 

A summary of the Massachu- 
setts program of intercultural edu- 
cation follows. In 1943, as a result 
of anti-Semitic outbreaks, the gov- 
ernor appointed a committee to 
study ways to better racial and reli- 
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gious understanding. School super- 
intendents in 1944 held a confer- 
ence on better cultural understand- 
ing through education. Since the 
state department of education has 
no direct control over school sys- 
tems, work must be done through 
suggestion and counseling. In co- 
operation with the governor’s com- 
mittee, the state department has 
prepared bibliographies of intercul- 
tural materials and a list of itinerant 
speakers, as well as advertising in- 
tercultural workshops held in 1944 
at several colleges. Several college- 
credit courses in the techniques of 
intercultural education have been 
set up on a regional basis under the 
University Extension Division. As 
a part of its campaign for better 
intercultural understandings within 
communities, the governor’s com- 
mittee is sponsoring a course given 
in the Boston and Cambridge police 
departments in the field of minority 
groups as found in the state of 
Massachusetts. 

In conclusion, I would like to em- 
phasize three trends: (1) Accord- 
ing to state law and the interpreta- 
tion of it by respective commis- 
sioners, a state department may di- 
rect study of intercultural educa- 
tion; may record work done locally; 
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or it may stimulate, cooperate with, 
and sometimes lead the local com- 
munities. (2) At present the states 
working in this field seem to be- 
lieve that the better approach is to 
integrate intergroup materials into 
already existing courses rather than 
to place special attention on the 
problems in separate courses. (3) 
There seems to be an increasing in- 
terest in intercultural education. It 
is obvious that there is an increas- 
ing need for it as the insecurity of 
our times provokes more outbreaks 
of the latent bigotry that exists in 
many American people. 

We cannot wait, as some states 
say, until “all the teachers are quali- 
fied by education and point of view” 
to do something about the problem. 
As head of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, I would 
say that our job now is to convince 
the superintendents, through meet- 
ings devoted to intergroup educa- 
tion, of the necessity of the program, 
and to send them out as apostles. 
Concrete suggestions are better than 
exhortations. Rather than prescrib- 
ing a rigid formula, however, the 
department should display a wealth 
of materials—bibliography, speaker 
lists, visual aids, unit ideas, etc.— 
which local systems might use. 


be 


a REPORT issued by the Shorewood, Wisconsin, schools, 
indicates that although teachers are expected to spend only 
about 40 hours a week on school duties, one-half of the 58 
teachers last year spent 50 hours and almost a third devoted 
over 54 hours a week. The superintendent has aked for 
additional teachers so as to cut down size of classes. 
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The Reading Road to Punctuation Skill 


RACHEL SALISBURY 


In the Elementary English Review 


& UILDERS of English curricu- 
lums in years past have regularly 
associated grammar and punctua- 
tion as things to be taught together. 
Our punctuation rules have been 
uniformly expressed in terms of 
grammar, assuming that knowledge 
of grammar, even for children in 
the elementary school, precedes abil- 
ity to punctuate correctly. These 
rules quoted from a popular junior 
high school textbook clearly demon- 
strate that in order to use the rule 
it is necessary for the student to 
understand formal grammar in 
some of its more profound and sub- 
tle aspects: “Parenthetical expres- 
sions are set off by commas in writ- 
ten sentences because they are with- 
out grammatical relations.” “Do 
not place a comma between a sub- 
ject and its predicate verb.” “Do 
not place a comma between a prep- 
osition and its object.” 
Chronologically, however, expe- 
rience with reading antedates expe- 
riencé with formal grammar. The 
child’s first contact with punctua- 
tion comes in his first reading les- 
sons. (1) He learns promptly that 
periods end sentences. Sooner or 
later he reads question marks and 
exclamation points. Thus he gets 
an association “set” that is a sound 
basis for future writing habits. (2) 
In the same casual manner, through 
reading, he notices periods with 
tails on them, little marks within 
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the sentence that slow him down. 
It is the most natural thing in the 
world for him to pause when he 
sees a comma. The pause is brief if 
the cohesion of ideas is close, long- 
er if it is loose. This is not an argu- 
ment that a comma should appear 
wherever a pause is needed—only 
that wherever a comma appears, it 
is natural to pause. Finally, we find 
this beginner working with quota- 
tion marks—the hardest of all punc- 
tuation to confine in habit patterns 
by rule, but one of the easiest to 
read. 

Grammar-phrased rules were de- 
scriptive of how the marks and the 
grammar fitted together. We got 
twice as many rules as there were 
grammatical items, for there was 
usually a Don’t for every Do. If 
we read for sense, however, we can 
expect as many rules as there are 
arrangements of ideas. When we 
study the meaning of a sentence, we 
find that ideas are contiguous or 
continuous in one of three ways: 
(1) they go together as equals, one 
following another in some loose or 
compact form; (2) they go together 
with one dominating and the other 
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assisting or helping; or (3) they do 
not go together at all, but are inde- 
pendent of each other, either as to 
meaning or structure or both. Both 
the structure of the language and 
the marks that aid the reader take 
their cue from the three patterns 
of combination among the ideas the 
language expresses. Structure itself, 
of course, hinges on meaning. 

The meaning is always up to the 
writer. Sometimes the mark or the 
lack of it does not make much dif- 
ference in the meaning. In other 
cases, however, the use of a comma 
is highly critical to the meaning; 
as a matter of fact, it may wholly 
determine the meaning and simul- 
taneously the grammar of the sen- 
tence. For example: “Turn the hose 
on Dad.” “Turn the hose on, Dad.” 
Often the reader’s mark prevents a 
serious collapse of the statement by 
showing clearly where a juncture 
in the thought occurs. Hence, we 
see clearly that the sense—the part 
that expresses the thinking of the 
student—is the critical part and as 
such deserves the teacher’s and writ- 
ter’s first attention. It is transparent- 
ly more direct, then, to work by the 
natural method, by asking “What 
do you mean to say” rather than by 
the artificial method of “What 
grammatical construction do you 
have, and therefore what mark 
should you use?” Neither the mark 
nor the grammatical construction 
exists until the child has set a mean- 
ing trail and has tentatively chosen 
the construction and marks to ex- 
press it, 


If we can accept the simple trick 
of using reading models, it will not 
be hard to teach the child to use 
punctuation marks successfully in 
the sentences he constructs. Let 
him construct similar sentences of 
his own. The technique is the same 
at all grade levels. The thinking 
part, of course, will become progres- 
sively more elaborate and complex 
as the child matures. But always 
there are only three things to do— 
three tricks involved in getting the 
marks into the composition at the 
points where they will give the read- 
er that transparent aid that makes 
him feel secure. 

Here is Sally Peters, in the first 
grade, faced with exactly the same 
problem that faces Pearl Buck and 
Rachel Field when they sit down 
to write. After making a plan on 
paper or an outline in her mind, the 
writer begins. She expresses her 
ideas by putting one sentence after 
another. When she is through with 
one sentence, she ends it with a pe- 
riod, and then she starts another 
with a capital letter. In the early 
grades, it is effective to do this at 
the blackboard and to ask the child 
to make the period extra large or 
with colored chalk so as to empha- 
size it as a stop signal. It was a child 
who voiced the sound complaint 
against inadequately punctuated 


sentences on the blackboard when 
he protested, “How can I read it? 
No starters—no stoppers!” 

A good way to handle run-to- 
gethers and sentence fragments is 
to prevent them before they occur. 
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Train Sally to expect something 
complete between capital and pe- 
riod. Do not talk about subjects 
and verbs to the primary child; talk 
about the dog and his activity, for 
example. Ask whether the statement 
about it makes sense. This may lead 
to acceptance of incomplete sen- 
tences. Why not? Deliberate frag- 
ments are sometimes effective. 

Sally’s next problems are the 
marks inside her sentences. What 
parts need to be hooked together? 
What parts need to be tacked on? 
It is lame thinking that leads to 
lame punctuation; weak punctua- 
tion exposes fuzzy thinking which 
the reader cannot follow smoothly. 
When the sentence breaks down as 
a reading device, and only then, the 
corrective teaching situation ap- 
pears. And note that at that point 
the thinking, punctuation, and the 
grammar break down together. Re- 
pair begins with the thinking. 

Let children learn to use marks 
in sentences in this natural way. 
Advise them to think of the reader 
first, last, always. It takes a long 
time to teach children to recognize 
appositives, nominative absolutes, 
parenthetical adverbs, and so on. 
The time might well be used in as- 
sisting them to see things clearly. 
Say to them, “Do you want your 
reader to pause at either end of 
the expression knitting on the porch, 
or do you want him to read right 
along? Is this expression absolutely 
necessary to your thought or is it 
just tacked on?” show that marks 
are a special form of communication. 


Simultaneous construction of sen- 
tences and the formation of good 
punctuation habits are easy to 
achieve. With a bare, experimental 
sentence on the board, ask for sug- 
gestions for making it more com- 
plete. Take general statements like 
“We went to the party” and make 
them more complete with detail, 
as “Sally, Jim, Rex, and Doris went 
to the high-school mixer the night 
after the first football game.” You 
connect the young people with com- 
mas or and, letting the reader move 
unaided through the rest of the sen- 
tence. The natural way to learn is 
to try one combination and then an- 
other and see what happens. Much 
of the experimenting must be done 
by the child himself. 

Probably the best method of 
teaching is a combination of two 
things (1) an emphasis on the nat- 
ural method that grows out of read- 
ing and (2) slowly increasing fa- 
miliarity with a half dozen basic 
constructions within the sentence, 
all of them useful for making it 
casy to talk together in the class- 
room. One could get along from 
the 7th to the 12th grades with only 
sentence, subject, verb, phrase, 
clause, modifier, connective, noun, 
pronoun. The rest of grammar 
could be left to the senior year for 
students expecting to go to college 
or to study languages. 

In the elementary grades, let us 
shift from the analytical approach 
made compulsory by the grammati- 
cal method of study to the synthetic 
or constructive approach made pos- 
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sible by the natural or reading 
method. The writer then needs to 
keep only three punctuation princi- 
ples in mind—the proper separa- 
tion of sentences, the necessary con- 
nections of similar items within the 
sentence, and the warning commas 
for interrupting expressions within 
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the sentence. If his teacher will file 
away his own enthusiasm for gram- 
mar, the reading pupil will soon 
find himself with a simplified pro- 
gram he can undertake with great 
hope of success and a steadily in- 
creasing sense of confidence in his 
ability to say what he means to say. 


eR 
“The Need 


An estimated 3,500,000 veterans, or 25 percent of the 
probable total of the members of the armed forces, have 
definite plans for pursuing some form of education or tech- 
nical training—1,000,000 in full-time courses—according to 
Data for State-Wide Planning of Veterans’ Education (U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1945, No. 4, prepared by Dr. 


Ernest V. Hollis). 


One renswer 


The Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion has provided for the establish- 
ment of a veterans’ high school to 
take care of the needs of returning 
servicemen. Already buildings are 
being prepared to house the pro- 
gram. Equipment and activities will 
depend on needs existing as the 
classes develop. 

One of the developments will be 
along the lines of a technical insti- 
tute which will provide instruction 
beyond the high-school level but not 
of typical college grade. Pittsburgh, 
in the prewar years, operated a few 
such courses, among them junior 
engineering. Development of this 
sort of institute is dependent on fi- 
nancial support. 

About 20 servicemen have re- 


turned to the Pittsburgh schools 
and have entered classes devoted 
mainly to adolescents. This experi- 
ence has pointed up the need for 
special facilities for servicemen, 
who are in most cases eager to com- 
plete their education and vocational 
quickly as_ possible. 


Teachers will need to utilize the 


raining as 


point of view of adult education. 
Included in Pittsburgh’s plans is 
a Trainee Acceptance Center where 
qualified examiners will give the 
best possible advice to those want- 
ing training. The Veterans Admin- 
istration is cooperating with the 


Pittsburgh Board of Education in 
anticipate 
needs and to provide means of 
meeting them. 


an effort to training 
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Teaching Should Be Fun 


Bruce B. Rosinson 
In the Pi Lambda Theta Journal 


Fs ability to enjoy teaching is 
evidence of a superior type of 
personality which includes a sense 
of humor, selfconfidence, and good 
sportsmanship. A good teacher is 
the kind of person of whom the 
children can say, “She’s a square 
shooter.” A boy gave a good de- 
scription of a person who shouldn’t 
be teaching once when I asked him 
if his teacher were old. “Well, no,” 
he said, “but she might as well be.” 

Another boy’s story points out 
the difference between the reaction 
of a good teacher to “crises” and 
that of the sort of woman who 
shouldn’t handle children and who 
probably wishes she didn’t have to. 
The teacher, much annoyed by this 
boy’s behavior, exclaimed, “You're 
nothing but a little gangster.” That 
put the boy on the spot before his 
classmates, so he retorted, “What 
do you do nights that you know 
so much about gangsters?” The 
term before, in a somewhat similar 
situation with another teacher, the 
boy had burst out with, “Oh, you’re 
an old crab.” The teacher simply 
smiled good-naturedly and said, 
“Yes, every once in a while I’m an 
old crab. Sometimes it’s my fault, 
but you need to remember how 
often it’s your fault.” According to 
the boy, he never had any more 
trouble with that teacher. Asked 
why he got along so well with one 
and rowed so much with the other, 
the boy could only say, “They’re 
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Bruce Robinson, M. D., is Director, 
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Newark. Reported from the Pi 
Lambda Theta Journal, XXIII 
(March, 1945), 79-81. 
different kinds _ of _ teachers. 


A good teacher, according to my 
experience, has to grow up with 
the kind of background that builds 
good sportsmanship. The good 
teacher grows up liking children, 
practicing “give and take,” learning 
to fight and yet not hold a grudge. 
No boy raised as a sissy can be 
trusted to react with confidence and 
tolerance to challenge. Rarely does 
the only son of a nervous mother 
make a good teacher. He is in- 
dulged too much; he never is al- 
lowed to fight his own battles; he 
lacks the free play with boys his 
own age that develops good sports- 
manship. Nor do women who have 
been raised as sissies make good 
teachers. I have questioned many 
A-1 women teachers, and all have 
admitted that they played more 
with boys than with girls when they 
were growing up. 

At one time I observed a teacher 
handling a large class which in- 
cluded some rough, overage boys. 
Both she and the class were having 
a good time. The class was noisy 
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with the interest-activity type of 
racket, and I knew that several of 
the boys had reputations as “goat- 
getters.” Some of the things they 
did would have upset a teacher who 
worshipped dignity and oldfash- 
ioned discipline, but this one re- 
fused to lose her good nature. 
When one large boy made a re- 
mark that most teachers would 
have punished as insolent, she just 
shook her head and said, “Relax, 
Bill.” Bill looked grouchy for a 
moment, then grinned. I remarked 
on her problem class, but she just 
smiled and said, “Oh, I like them.” 
In response to my question as to 
how many brothers she had, the 
teacher said with surprise, “None. 
I had a dozen boy cousins, but 
I was the only girl in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

As a boy limped into a classroom 
at one school, his teacher asked him 
what the trouble was. “Got a Char- 
ley horse,” he replied. She knew 
what a Charley horse was and re- 
marked, “Same as Pepper Martin?” 
The boy looked surprised, grinned 
admiringly, and said to the other 
boys, “Gee, she knows who Pepper 
Martin is.” The teacher had grown 
up with boy playmates. 

I feel sorry for the teacher of an 
eighth-grade class who missed lots 
of fun when boys in her class won 
the city baseball championship. 
There was no celebration. In fact, 
the matter was never mentioned in 
the classroom. The teacher told me 
primly that she knew nothing 
about baseball and wasn’t interested. 


Good relationship with pupils is 
certainly essential to the enjoyment 
of teaching. Think of the chance to 
gain some admiring friends among 
the 11-year-old boys of her room 
which a teacher who was neighbor- 
hold and close family friend of a 
World Series star lost when she 
took the attitude that baseball had 
nothing to do with the classroom 
work. I'll warrant the girl didn’t 
know baseball and that the neigh- 
bor boy remembered her as the 
prissy little girl who thought boys 
were rough and uncouth. 

From kindergarten through col- 
lege the teacher who has a good 
time and does a good job is a per- 
son who as a child got along with 
folks his own age in a program of 
active, vigorous recreation. He is a 
battle-scarred veteran of childhood 
roughhouse who built up selfconfi- 
dence at the same time he was de- 
veloping respect for companions 
with whom he disagreed. Educated 
by active play, the topnotch teacher 
likes his pupils. He builds good re- 
lationships without planning, be- 
cause that’s the kind of person he is. 

I watched a first-grade teacher of 
superior intelligence who was well 
trained and technically was doing a 
good job. Everything she did was 
well planned. The children were 
interested and active. Undoubtedly 
she gained satisfaction from doing 
her job well, but she wasn’t getting 
half the fun out of that class she 
should have because she wasn’t en- 
joying the children. The children 
wanted to share fun with an adult, 
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and they looked pleased when 
something amusing happened and 
they saw me enjoy it. Later in the 
morning when I came over to the 
part of the school yard where they 
were playing, they ran over to me 
in a friendly manner. There was an 
important part of educational expe- 
rience which that teacher could not 
give her pupils. And think what she 
was missing! 

Apparently the teachers who re- 
ally enjoy their work acquired, as 
they grew up, a degree of sophisti- 
cation which makes them unshock- 
able. Delicately raised women suffer 
so much from the normal indecen- 
cies of children. Acts which mean 
little to the children and which 
should be ignored or at least treated 


casually they consider as major de- 
linquency. A girl of 10 was sus- 
pended by her horrified teacher be- 
cause she wrote “a shockingly ob- 
scene” poem. I related the incident 
and recited the first line of the 
poem to a “top 10 percent” teacher 
who had been raised by her broth- 
ers. “Good night,” was her amused 
reaction, “is that old classic still go- 
ing the rounds?” 

Expert supervision can make 
teaching more enjoyable. If most 
teachers don’t gain a fair amount 
of satisfaction from teaching, then 
something is wrong with education. 
The teacher to be envied is the one 
whose childhood built a personality 
which enables him to find the fun 
there can be in teaching. 


—~ 


To Poll or Not fe Poll 


sil THINK that it would be an 
extremely good idea to have a gov- 
ernmentally operated public opin- 
ion poll... 

They can explore the areas of ig- 
norance in the United States. I hold 
that we have the most alert and in- 
telligent electorate that this country 
has ever seen. I think that “in- 
formed” and “alert” are relative 
terms, but, by and large, I think 
they are the smartest they have ever 
been. 

I think people . . . are particularly 
prone to this error: that of under- 
estimating the amount of intelli- 
gence or native common sense the 
public has and overestimating the 


amount of information or book 
learning the public has. As a result 
of those two misappraisals, we are 
always pretty disappointed in the 
poor man on the street, because we 
find on a number of occasions that 
he has less information or book 
learning than we think he ought to 
have on something that seems aw- 
fully vital to us. On the other hand, 
we are always being elated and sur- 
prised at this common man, because 
his own native common sense car- 
ries him through to a sound conclu- 
sion despite this fact of what we 
think is pretty poor book learning. 
—Elmo Roper, conductor of the 
Fortune poll. 








Our Students Do Not Know Arithmetic 


ALFRED B. GARRETT AND Haro.p P. Fawcett 
In Ohio Schools 


MA wr HEMATICAL weak- 
nesses of high-school graduates in 
general, say the authors, are such 
that they will hamper the success of 
any person regardless of whether he 
goes to college or directly to work. 
This statement is based on results of 
tests given a large enough number 
of freshmen students at Ohio State 
University to conclude that they 
represent a fair sampling. Since the 
objectives of each of the two tests 
administered were determined by 
the use made of the results in each 
department involved, the tests will 
be discussed separately. 

1. Arithmetic test in a placement 
test for college general chemistry. — 
Devised after it was discovered that 
deficiency in the use of simple arith- 
metical operations was causing an 
undue number of low grades and 
failures during the first quarter of 
college chemistry, this test was 
given as a part of the general place- 
ment examination for students start- 
ing their study of that subject. 

The test involved only those arith- 
metical operations necessary during 
the first quarter of chemistry at 





Alfred B. Garrett is Head of the Di- 
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XXIII (May, 1945), 200-1, 234-35. 





Ohio State University. Problems of 
the following types were included: 
(@) reducing a fraction to lowest 
terms; (4) cancellation; (c) ratio 
and proportion; (d) conversion of 
fractions to decimals; (e¢) percent- 
age; (f) word problems involving 
ratio and proportion; (g) a problem 
involving exponents. Sample prob- 
lems are: 

1. Reduce the following to its lowest 


terms by canceling factors which appear 
both numerator and denominator: 
Sa3222 
50 x 33 
2. Express in terms of decimals: 


36 = 21 
x — x 60. 
420 24 
3. If it costs 45 cents to buy nine pounds 
of apples, how many pounds of apples can 
be bought for 15 cents? 


A time limit of 10 minutes, based 














TABLE I 

Results of test given first-quarter Fall Quarter 

students during Freshman week 1943 1944 
I indi ae eliceniaongiooireiiots wor 993 
No. of students who solved no problems correctly >». 3-20 54 
No. who solved only one problem correctly CSB 108 
No. who solved only two problems correctly = Seti«éOD 122 

Total who solved no more than two problems correctly _...._ 147 284 
No. who solved all the problems correctly —...- — 0 1 
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STUDENTS’ 


on the fact that a Columbus high- 
school senior was able to solve all 
of the 13 problems correctly in 9 
minutes, was set. Although this 
time period may be too short, the 
poor performance revealed by the 
results cannot be justified by the 
time element alone. 

The results shown in Table I re- 
veal definite arithmetical deficien- 
cies. In chemistry specifically, this 
lack of proficiency is such a dis- 
turbing element that the student be- 
comes discouraged, the quality of 
his work is affected, and low 
achievement or failure invariably 
follows. 


2. Mathematics placement test in 
a college department of mathemat- 
ics—All entering students sched- 
uled to take college algebra at Ohio 
State University are sent a sample 
test by the Mathematics Depart- 
ment, together with the suggestion 
that they review their mathematics 
in preparation for a similar test to 
be given during the first week of the 
quarter. Those students who do not 
receive a passing grade in this place- 
ment exam will be transferred to 
Math. 401, which covers one unit 
of high-school algebra. Table II 
shows results of one such test. 


Badly skewed at the lower end - 


are the grades for that group of stu- 
dents who have had two semesters 
of high-school algebra. If students 
are not transferred to the high- 
school course, Math. 401, it means 
that either (a) a very high rate of 
failures will result, or (4) college 
algebra will inevitably become a 
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course in high-school algebra. The 
first outcome ought to be avoided, 
and the latter is impractical because 
a certain minimum proficiency in 
algebra is required for calculus and 
succeeding courses. 








TABLE I 
Frequency Table 
Semesters of High-School 
Range in Algebra 
grades 1 2 3 4 
0-9 6 13 2 1 
10-19 6 19 1 1 
20-29 6 23 4 5 
30-39 11 21 12 8 
40-49 7 20 21 14 
50-59 2 15 22 14 
60-69 8 12 27 28 
70-79 4 6 11 24 
80-89 3 9 8 24 
90-100 0 2 4 12 





Probably no single source is re- 
sponsible for this mathematical il- 
literacy. Some people are inclined 
to blame teacher-training institu- 
tions and certification procedures, 
pointing out that in Ohio a person 
with no more mathematical train- 
ing than that provided in the first 
eight grades may be certified to 
teach in elementary schools. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the 
dislike of so many children for 
arithmetic is but a reflection of the 
attitude of their teachers toward the 
subject? Should the responsibility 
for teaching mathematics to our ele- 
mentary-schocl children be placed 
in the hands of a teacher who avoid- 
ed the subject in high school and 
who, himself, is mathematically il- 
literate? 

Some say the war is to blame, 
even though the accumulated evi- 
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dence of the last ten years shows 
that this condition existed long be- 
fore the war became a reality. 
Others place the responsibility on 
the general lowering of standards; 
still others believe that progressive 
education is the evil influence which 
has stifled the intellectual develop- 
ment of our young people. 

Let’s forget about the blame and 
look for a reasonable solution. 
There are two obvious deficiencies 
in the mathematical preparation of 
high-school students: (a) lack of 
facility in handling simple mathe- 
matical processes; (4) lack of ability 
to solve problems. Because of this, 
many first-grade colleges and uni- 
versities accept students only on the 
basis of mathematical proficiency ir- 
respective of the number of high- 
school units earned; and the student 
enters with one or more “condi- 
tions” to be worked off. 

One procedure that will serve to 
remedy the situation is a refresher 
course over the fundamentals of 
arithmetic and elementary algebra 
to be given all high-school seniors 
who on examination show a defici- 
ency in this area. Ohio school laws 


now make this procedure possible. 

A second solution of long-range 
value is a more careful check on 
proficiency in arithmetic for the 
certification of grade-school and 
high-school teachers. Provisions 
which make this possible are now 
in the state code, but they have not 
been rigidly enforced. 

A third remedy is in the teacher- 
training program. A comprehensive 
test for all prospective teachers be- 
fore certification would very prob- 
ably eliminate many teachers who 
would otherwise carry into the class- 
room the same deficiencies with 
which they graduated from the 
eighth grade or from high school— 
this is where “our students do not 
know enough arithmetic.” Our 
students become your teachers and 
it becomes a vicious circle, 

Although we recommend careful 
attention to all three of these sug- 
gestions, we especially urge as ex- 
pedient at the present time and per- 
haps for all time the high-school 
senior year comprehensive exami- 
nation followed by the refresher 
course in mathematics for those for 
whom it is essential. 


be 
NE staff member in the UNRRA office in Athens, Greece, says: 
“Perhaps there are two problems concerning the school children in 
Greece. The one is that of finding in sufhcient quantity the simple supplies 
so many schools need. The other is that of stopping small children from 
mentally staring at the wall of their past four years’ experiences—all that 
the smaller ones remember of the world.” 
A formal report from one of the smaller islands follows: 


Schools (elementary) 
Teachers 
Total equipment 


Girls 13 
Boys 14 
1 book—1 slate 
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When Is Arithmetic Meaningful? 


WittiaM A. BrowNELL 


In the Journal of Educational Research; 


JV OWADAYS there is almost 
general agreement that arithmetic 
should be taught meaningfully. 
Agreement in theory is not, how- 
ever, matched by agreement in prac- 
tice. Some advocates of meaningful 
arithmetic disregard or minimize 
arithmetical meanings in favor of 
social applications, holding that ex- 
perience in arithmetical skills will 
make them meaningful; others 
teach a few meanings, sometimes 
a very few, and claim to have done 
a thorough job; still others merely 
talk vaguely about “quantitative 
thinking” as the major goal of in- 
struction, hoping that their use of 
the new vocabulary may conceal 
their failure to do anything effec- 
tive in the way of teaching mean- 
ings. 

Arithmetic will not be meaning- 
ful if the instruction remains as 
meager and halfhearted as those 
programs just described. Within the 
last two or three decades especially, 
the techniques of teaching meanings 
have been greatly improved. Educa- 
tors have been emphasizing the im- 
portance of meaningful learning in 
all fields, while psychologists and 
teachers have been inquiring into 
the nature of such learning. It is 
clear that one develops meanings in 
arithmetic precisely as one develops 
learning in all other fields. The 
learner must be made to see the 
need of the meaning he is to ac- 
quire and must then engage in the 
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experiences appropriate to their de- 
velopment. The teacher, on the 
other hand, must know arithmetic 
in its inner connections. 

The first problem is to identify 
the meanings to be taught; the sec- 
ond is to devise the best possible 
learning activities and to arrange 
them wisely. The present paper re- 
lates exclusively to the identification 
of essential meanings. 


Basic meanings of arithmetic, 
apart from such uses as are in- 
volved, for instance, in mensura- 
tion, fall into three categories. 

1. Meanings of quantitative 
terms and of the number system.— 
Less than a quarter of a century 
ago it was suggested that all one 
hed to know about numbers was 
to read and write them, and then 
only to six places. It is not uncom- 
mon even now to limit instruction 
in the meanings of whole numbers 
to (a) enumeration of objects to 
50 or 100, (4) fairly frequent ex- 
periences with small groups of 10 
or a dozen, (c) reading and writing 
numbers, and (d) functionless anal- 
ysis, of which there is very little, 
of the places for 1’s, for 10’s, for 
100’s, and so on. Instruction of this 
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kind contributes very little to a real 
comprehension of the meaning of 
numbers. 

Unlike rote counting, enumera- 
tion puts an element of meaning 
into numbers. The number “six” 
when used in enumeration tells us 
that there are present one, and one, 
and one, and one, and one, and one; 
it tells us that the total is larger than 
4 or 5 and smaller than 8 or 10. In 
order to understand such numbers 
as 65 or 192 or 4269, however, we 
need to have some other means of 
thinking of them than as so many 
l’s. The Hindu-Arabic system of 
decimal notation, which enables us 
to think of large numbers in terms 
of 1’s, 10’s, 100’s, and so on, makes 
65 meaningful as six 10’s with 5 
more; 192 understandable as one 
100, plus nine 10’s, plus two I’s, 
etc. Children need abundant experi- 
ence in actually constructing num- 
bers, many more experiences with 
two-place than with three-place 
numbers, and more experiences 
with three-place than with four- 
place numbers. And these experi- 
ences in constructing numbers need 
to be supplemented by experiences 
in recognizing the totals of objects 
(bundled sticks or pegs or “tickets”) 
which are constructed by others. 

In spite of evidence that children 
when they come to school already 
know a good deal about % and 
something about % and 1/3 as ap- 
plied to single objects, it is custo- 
mary to do little about fractions for 
some years. Then in the fourth or 
fifth grade a half dozen samples of 
fractions are presented, and chil- 


dren are plunged at once into ab- 
stract computation. In a meaning- 
ful program of arithmetic, fractions 
are studied in Grades I, II, III, and 
IV, almost entirely on a concrete 
basis and with very little abstract 
computation. When the first com- 
putations are introduced, they are 
performed with concrete aids. More- 
over, all the meanings of fractions 
are taught in succession as need 
arises and as children become ready 
(through experience) to take on 
the more difficult meanings. Frac- 
tions must be understood, then, not 
merely as parts of single objects or 
of groups, but also as indicated di- 
vision (34 may mean that 3 is to 
be divided by 4) and as ratios (34 
may mean “for every three girls 
there are four boys”). 

If common fractions are not well 
taught, what is to be said about 
decimals? Teachers are sometimes 
assured that there is little new to 
be taught about decimals, that “chil- 
dren have only to extend their un- 
derstanding of the number system 
to the right of the decimal point.” 
But if they do not have this “un- 
derstanding,” they can only memo- 
rize certain decimal-fraction equiv- 
alents and remain uncertain, if not 
illiterate, in this phase of arithme- 
tic. And then children come at last 
to the mysteries of percentages, 
where the neglect of meanings at 
earlier points takes its toll. It is not 
that these part-whole relationships 
are intrinsically too difficult to learn; 
it is simply that children (and 
adults) lack the meanings with 
which to understand them. 
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MEANINGFUL 


2. The meanings of the funda- 
mental operations. — Until recently 
little was done about teaching the 
meanings relating to the fundamen- 
tal operations of addition, substrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, it 
being supposed that the child, 
through practicing these operations, 
would acquire all he needed to be 
able to employ them effectively. 
Many children combine numbers in 
a particular way in response to a 
few particularized cues; their be- 
havior, so long as the cues are pres- 
ent, is automatic and quite without 
understanding of what the process 
is; what its purpose is; when it is 
used; or what happens to the num- 
bers they use. 
¥ Addition, like the other funda- 
mental operations, has a_ peculiar 
purpose, that of answering the ques- 
tion, “How many (much) in all?” 
or “What is the total?” The ques- 
tion which calls for addition may 
take hundreds of different forms 
so far as language is concerned, but 
they can all be readily reduced to 
the single basic question above. The 
child who understands this fact and 
who knows what happens to the 
numbers involved in addition has 
meanings which are fundamental to 
the intelligent use of this one oper- 
ation. 

Subtraction, likewise, has a pecu- 
liar function: it is the mathemati- 
cal way of answering the basic 
question, “What is the other part 
of the number?” Variants of this 
question, each of which may appear 
in many language guises, are: 
“How many are (how much is) 
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left?”, “How many are (how 
much is) gone?”, “How many are 
the rest, or the others?”, “What is 
the difference?” 

Multiplication is like addition— 


)indeed it is repeated addition — 


in that it also answers the ques- 
tion, “How many in all?” But the 
numbers are all the same size, while 
in addition one combines numbers 
unequal in size. To find the cost of 
three oranges at 5c each, we could 
add 5c+5c+5c; but we usually 
multiply, for we must combine the 
same number three times. 

Division has two functions. It is 
the process we use to answer the 
questions, (1) “How many times 
does the larger number contain the 
smaller?” (true division, or quoti- 
tion). (2) “How many are in each 
of the indicated number of equal 
parts or shares?” (partition, the 
fraction idea). Sample problems 
are: (1) “I have 12 cookies and I 
want to give 4 to each boy. To how 
many boys can I give 4 cookies 
each?” (2) “I have 12 cookies and 
I want to give the same number 
to each of 3 boys. How many will 
each boy get?” 

3. Computational meanings. — 
Meanings in this connection may 
best be described or characterized 
by illustration. 

Consider the ex- 


ample 47x89. There 89 
are teachers who 47 
maintain that we ~~ 623. 
are teaching essential 356 


meanings when we 
tell children that they 
are to multiply when they see the 


4183 
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sign “X” or the words “multiply” 
or “product;” or when we tell them 
to set one number above the other 
so as to “keep the columns straight.” 
We tell them to think: “Seven 9’s 
are 63; write the 3 under 7; and 
carry 6,” etc. But if we don’t tell 
them why, we are teaching by rule 
rather than by meaning. 


In addition to being able to secure 
the correct answer promptly, the 
child should be able to answer such 
questions as the following: 


(a) What actually does one do when 
one multiplies 89 by 47; that is, what is 
the relation between these numbers and 
the product, and how is this relation es- 
tablished by multiplication? 

(b) Why are the factors arranged as 
they are, with the 9 of 89 above the 7 
of 47, and so on? Is there anything com- 
pulsory about this arrangement? If not, 
why not keep the numbers side by side 
as in the first statement of the example? 

(c) Why is the 3 of 63 (7X9) writ- 
ten under the 9 and 7? Must it be writ- 
ten there? Why? 

(d) Why do we “carry” the 6 of 63? 
Why not write the 6 beside the 3, as is 
usually done when we want to write 63? 
And why do we “carry” 6? Why not 
“carry” 47 or 9 or 172,°for that matter? 


(e) By what right do we add the 6 to 
the 56 obtained by multiplying 8 by 7? 
Must it be added? Why not subtract it? 
And if it must be added, why do we 
add it to 56 instead of to some other 
number? 


(f) How does it come that we write 
the whole of 62 in the first partial prod- 
uct when we write only the 3 of 63? 
Isn't there some “carrying” to be done 
here? 

(g) Why is the 2 of 62 written under 
the 8 and 4, and the 6 still further to the 
left? 


(h) In the _ second 


multiplication 


(4X89) why is the 6 of 36 written un- 
der the 8 and the 4? Why isn’t it lined 
up with the last figure (3) of the first 
partial product? And why have a regular 
place for it anyhow? Why not leave 
room for a little originality? 

(i) We have to “carry” again, this 
time a 3. What does this 3 mean, and 
how can we “carry” it? 

(j) The 3 of 356 is placed way to 
the left. It doesn’t line up with anything 
at all. How does it come that we write 
it where we do? 


(k) When the partial products are 
added, it is easy enough to see why the 
last figure (or the first at the right) is 3, 
and why the next figure should be 8. 
But the next figure is 1. What happened 
to the other 1 of 11? 


(1) The answer obtained is 4183. Is 
this a reasonable answer? Is this about 
what should be expected in multiplying 
89 by 47? And how is one to know? 

The basic meanings represented 
in these twelve questions have to do 
with the meanings of numbers. 
Reference has been made before to 
development of meanings of num- 
bers by the use of the Hindu-Ara- 
bic decimal notation system, i.e., 47 
is made up of 4 ten’s and seven ex- 
tra 1’s, etc. When children learn 
the composition of numbers in this 
way, they learn also the idea of 
place value. The figure 4 or 47 is 
written in the 10’s place; it means, 
not 4, but 4 ten’s, or 40. Ones must 
be kept in the 1’s column. 10’s in 
the 10’s column, etc. That is the 
real reason why columns must be 
kept straight; otherwise, we com- 
bine numbers of different values. 
Once this reason is known, the 
child is no longer at the mercy of a 
wholly arbitrary and easily forgot- 
ten rule. 
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In similar fashion, place value ex- 
plains why we proceed as we do in 
computing. Prior to teaching 4789 
as a single skill, we can, if we wish, 
show the rationale of the procedure 
by breaking the example into three 
parts: (a) 4 (10’s)X89, or 356 
(10’s), or 3560; (b) 7 (1's) X 89, or 
623 (1’s); and 3560 +- 623, or 4183. 
We do not carry the “6” of 62; in- 
stead, we carry six 10’s, and logi- 
cally therefore the six 10’s must be 
added to the 56 (10’s) obtained by 
multiplying eight 10’s by 7, etc. 
Here again we have the real reason 
—and a readily understood reason 
—for a meaningless rule. Place the 
first figure of the partial product 
under the multiplier figure you use. 

How is the child to know whether 
his obtained product is reasonable? 
Very simply, if he has the mean- 
ings in question: 47 is a little less 
than five 10’s, but call it five 10’s, 
minus; 89 is almost nine 10’s, so 
call it nine 10’s, minus. Now the 
example is five 10’s X nine 10’s, or 
forty-five 100’s, or 4500. The two 
minuses indicate that 4500 is the 
upper limit for the answer. Thus 
the child has a rough, common- 
sense check on the answer. 

These meanings cannot be ac- 
quired by memorizing a few ab- 
stract verbal statements; neither can 
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they result from computing endless 
masses of abstract examples. They 
come only from engaging in a wide 
variety of appropriate activities, first 
with concrete objects by which the 
process can be dramatized and dem- 
onstrated; then by pictorial or dia- 
grammatic representation which re- 
veals the function of the operation, 
and only finally by solving many 
verbal problems in which the need 
for the operation occurs in many 
language forms. 

Arithmetic programs of the past 
25 years have given children little 
chance to use ideas and skills al- 
ready learned in solving their per- 
sonal problems and they have neg- 
lected the meanings and rational 
principles which make arithmetic a 
phase of mathematics. That this sec- 
ond deficiency is becoming steadily 
more recognized is attested by the 
frequency with which we hear that 
arithmetic must be taught meaning- 
fully. 

All sorts of arithmetic programs 
are being labelled as “meaningful.” 
It is high time, therefore, that an 
attempt is made to explain what 
meaningful arithmetic is and to de- 
tail the responsibilities which a truly 
meaningful program of instruction 
imposes on teachers and those who 
prepare texts and courses of study. 


—_— 
No Teacher Shortage Here! 


In the Ozarks it’s a shortage of pupils they’re worried 
about. The teacher of a Missouri school resigned last spring 
when the families of five of her six pupils moved away. 








A Teen-Age Bill of Rights 


In the Illinois School Board Journal 


Ul NDER the present pressures 
of wartime condition it is not 
always easy to discuss where the 
rights of youngsters end and the 
responsibilities of parents begin. 
Too often the dogmatic and irra- 
tional application of discipline only 
serves to stir a rebellious spirit in 
youth and to hinder his making the 
proper adjustment to society. It 
weuld seem only fair that we as 
adults and parents recognize that 
these teen-age boys and girls are en- 
titled to certain rights which should 
be respected on our part. 

With this in mind we are pre- 
senting a ten-point charter which 
was framed to meet the problems 
of growing youth. To the Board of 
Guardians of the New York Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies 
goes the credit for the straightfor- 
ward statement which follows, set- 
ting forth what teen-age youth asks 
as a reasonable franchise from the 
older generation. This bill of rights 
is the result of a series of studies 
based on the extensive experience 
of the agency over a period of 
years. 

1. The right to let childhood be 
forgotten. (When young people 


reach the mature age of 14, they 
resent being continually reminded 
of former childlike habits or being 
classed as juveniles. They are look- 
ing the other way—to the “bigger 
kids” of 16, 17, and 18.) 

2. The right to a “say” about 





Reported from the Illinois School 
Board Journal, XI (March-April, 
1945), 31-32. 
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their own lives. (They should have 
a part in making decisions which 
directly affect them. Decisions 
should never be made for them 
arbitrarily.) 

3. The right to make their own 
mistakes and to find out for them- 
selves. (This does not mean they 
are to be “thrown on their own.” 
It does propose that they should be 
encouraged, even at the risk of 
making mistakes, to go ahead. They 
should not be laughed at for their 
mistakes — mistakes are a part of 
the learning process.) 

4. The right to have rules ex- 
plained to them, rather than im- 
posed on them. (Youth recognizes 
that certain restrictions on their 
freedom have to be laid down gov- 
erning their conduct at home, at 
school, and in the community. They 
do want to understand the “why” 
of these restrictions and they have 
a right to expect them to be fairly 
administered. ) 

5. The right to have fun and 
companions. (Teen-agers want a 
full and rounded life, fun as well 
as work. They want an opportunity 
for companionship and recreation. 
When the community does not 
provide it, they are forced to seek it 
for themselves.) 
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6. The right to question ideas. 
(Youth has long since passed the 
state when the adult is the unques- 
tioned authority. They do not con- 
sider any question closed to them. 
They have a deep conviction that 
they have a right to question, to 
argue things out, and to get an an- 
swer.) 

7. The right to act romantic. (To 
teen-age youth, love is a serious 
matter. They do not recognize the 
existence of “puppy love” and they 
resent keenly the adult disposition 
to ridicule.) 

8. The right to a fair chance and 
opportunity. (Young people are 
looking for full opportunities in 
eaucation and vocation. They ex- 
pect to compete fairly for them re- 
gardless of sex, race, color, or creed. 
When these opportuntiies are de- 
nied them, their frustrations run 
deep and may become explosive.) 

9. The right to professional help 
whenever necessary. (Youth at the 
teen age are growing fast in mind 


and body. Adolescence brings 


changes which are often puzzling 
to youngsters and which frequently 
cause an emotional disturbance that 
upsets personality adjustments. 
Health must be watched closely to 
see that nothing interferes with 
nermal growth. This is a time when 
professional help for treatment or 
counseling should be at their dis- 
posal. It should be readily available 
through their parents or from com- 
munity resources and should be of 
the kind that invites youth’s con- 
fidence.) 

10. The right to form their own 
philosophy of life. (Youth are con- 
vinced that the future lies with 
them, and this is as it should be. 
Nothing is more important to them 
than to find out where they fit in 
as individuals to the life around 
them. It is a serious quest and they 
are entitled to every help and en- 
couragement. We as adults will do 
well to be sympathetic and under- 
standing toward this search on the 
part of youth. It never pays to be 
dogmatic in these situations.) 


A survey by the Institute of Student 


The Grass Js Greener 


Opinion of Scholastic Publications reveals 


that 13 out of every 20 high-school stu- 





dents plan to leave their home towns premanently after they have com- 
pleted their education. Reasons for leaving are: better job opportunities 
elsewhere; desire to live in another part of the country or world. Some don’t 
like the idea of settling down anywhere at this time. 

Young people in small towns and rural areas are most discontent. Small 
towns will have to wake up if they are interested in keeping their young 
people as citizens of their community. In one small town in the middle 
west, for example, every student interviewed decried the lack of recreational 
facilities in the community and all said they wanted to leave as soon as 
possible. 





How USAFI Teaches Without Teachers 


WituiiaM E. SPAuLDING 


In the Educational Record 


“W weruer the GI wishes 
to improve his technique on 
“Sweet Adeline” for the pure pleas- 
ure of barbershop entertainment, 
wants to learn typewriting for pur- 
poses of holding down a job, or 
wants serious training in physics, 
USAFI will furnish him with a self- 
teaching text, complete with exam- 
inations. 

More than 20,000,000 copies of 
USAFI texts, most of which have 
been shipped overseas to different 
branches in various theaters, have 
been produced during the existence 
of the USAFI Section of the In- 
formation and Education Division. 
Two hundred and thirty titles, of 
which approximately 80 are self- 
teaching, have been printed. The 
rest are reprints of standard texts. 
At least 15,000 copies of each title 
have been printed, and the total 
printings of some have run to sev- 
eral hundred thousand. Except for 
the courses in reading (for illiter- 
ates) and arithmetic, which assume 
no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, all the selfteaching texts are 
at the high-school level. 

Since the records of enrolments 
in USAFI correspondence courses 
show that commercial subjects, 
methematics, and science are most 
pepular, the first selfteaching cours- 
es were in those fields. Special in- 


structional materials had to be de- 
veloped for a course in reading for 
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William E. Spaulding, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Houghton Mifflin Company 
and Editor of its Educational De- 
partment, served as Director of the 
Editorial Staff of the USAFI from 
September, 1942 to June, 1944. Re- 
ported from the Educational Rec- 
ord, XXVI (April, 1945), 82-89. 
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illiterates. A simple but rigorous 
phonetic approach, assuming that 
the student could find some literate 
friend who would read brief direc- 
tions for him and occasionally ob- 
serve his progress, was adopted for 
that course. 

To develop and arrange for the 
publication of selfteaching texts for 
men who were not within reason- 
able mailing distance of Madison, 
Wisconsin, or one of the branches 
of the USAFI, an editorial staff was 
established to make a selection of 
instructional materials already pub- 
lished and to supervise their con- 
version into selfteaching texts. The 
most difficult task was that of try- 
ing to put all of the teacher into 
the book. 

The editorial staff worked out 
the specifications for converting a 
large number of standard texts into 
selfteaching form and then turned 
over to the publishers of those texts 
the actual job of making the con- 
version. In a surprisingly short 
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time, there were published special 
editions of a large number of stand- 
ard texts which were more nearly 
selfteaching than anything else 
available. Expressed in general 
terms, the specifications were ap- 
proximately as follows: 

1. Cut out most, if not all, of the 
school motivation, especially if it 
smacks of “sugar coating,” is inap- 
propriate, or stands between the 
student and the subject. 

2. For such motivation, substitute 
carefully prepared statements for 
each chapter or unit which tell the 
student where he is going and why. 
Wherever possible, let the student 
know what he is reading for; how 
much detail he should try to master. 

3. Wherever it is reasonable to 
suppose that the conscientious stu- 
dent will feel the need of an ap- 
praisal of his accomplishments up 
to that point, introduce material 
by means of which he can check 
himself. Put these in the form of 
informal objective test items. 

4. Halfway through the course 
introduce an objective selftest which 
the student can use to evaluate his 
progress up to that point. A similar 
test, covering the work of the entire 
course, should be included at the 
end. The latter test should give the 
student a fair measure of his readi- 
ness to take the official end-of-course 
test provided by the examination 
staff for the USAFI. 

5. Include in the back of the book 
answers to all objective test items. 
With each answer cite by page and 
paragraph number those portions of 
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the text which the student should 
restudy if he is unable to answer the 
question correctly. 

6. In constructing  selfchecking 
test items, keep in mind always the 
objectives of the course. Measure 
those things which the author is 
trying to teach. Distinguish always 
between the purely factual item 
and the one which probes an under- 
standing of major concepts and 
principles, tests a skill, or checks 
the student’s ability to make use 
of what he has learned. 

7. Because the USAFI student 
cannot be expected to have at hand 
a dictionary and other reference 
books, edit the text carefully to elim- 
inate unnecesarily difficult words 
which are not defined in context. 

8. In a foreword, explain to the 
student how he is to use the book, 
what has been done to assist him in 
his selfteaching venture, and how 
he can best take advantage of the 
helps. 

Little or nothing could be sug- 
gested as a substitute for the typical 
school “activities” and assignments. 
Simple experiments in physics were 
suggested, however, and the auto- 
mechanics course assumed that most 
GI’s would have a chance now and 
then to get their hands on the parts 
of a gasoline motor. 

The objective test item was relied 
on almost entirely for selfchecking 
purposes because it tempts the stu- 
dent to try himself out and it can 
be readily and unequivocally scored. 
Regular selfappraisal, with sugges- 
tions for remedial study, was con- 
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sidered to be the very heart of the 
selfteaching program. 

Each selfteaching text covered ap- 
proximately the amount of work 
that would be presented in half a 
high-school semester. A complete 
course in a 600- or 700-page book 
might look so formidable as to dis- 
courage the student at the begin- 
ning, but by giving him a small dose 
at a time there seemed to be a 
chance of reducing the mortality 
rate, Too, the short course permitted 
a handier-size book which could 
be carried in a uniform pocket or 
a duffel bag. Although at the 
start the format of the selfteaching 
books represented fairly high stand- 
ards of bookmaking, the paper short- 
age, labor shortages, and the ever 
growing demand for faster produc- 
tion made the relaxation of such 
requirements necessary. 

With the expansion of the Army’s 
educational program, demands for 
books increased so rapidly that time 
could not be taken to issue self- 
teaching editions of all the texts 
that were wanted. Consequently, 
the selfteaching texts already issued 
were supplemented by straight re- 
prints of standard texts made up in 
the usual EM format. These re- 
prints were called “quickies” be- 
cause they required little or no edi- 
torial time: The editorial staff was 
asked to provide either quickies or 
selfteaching texts for all courses reg- 
ularly offered in the four-year stand- 
ard high school and in the first two 
years of college. Although the 
quickie is of little value as a self- 
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teaching text, both quickies and 
selfteaching texts are useful for 
group instruction. 

Questionnaires setting forth the 
requirements of the program and 
asking for suggestions as to mate- 
rials were sent to high-school teach- 
ers, principals, subject-matter special- 
ists, etc., and on the basis of their 
recommendations the texts for the 
USAFI list were chosen. As a result, 
the list includes for the most part 
only books which have had a long 
and extensive record of successful 
use in American schools and col- 
leges. For certain courses for which 
the editorial staff was requested to 
develop materials, no standard texts 
there 
were none which could be made up 
to meet USAFI requirements. Books 
and materials had to be developed 
from scratch. For example, with the 
help of the Signal Corps and the 
Library of Congress, the editorial 
staff arranged for the production of 
a manual and phonograph records 
for a selfteaching course in radio. 
This same course was used by the 
Pre-Induction Training Division of 
the War Department and was dis- 
tributed to high, schools by civilian 
publishers. The instructional pat- 
tern for courses in foreign languages 
was developed with the help of the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and a set of 24 phonograph 
records for each course was pre- 
pared in the recording laboratory of 
the Library of Congress. 

Speculation is, of course, inevi- 
table as to what, if any, effect this 


were available, or at least 
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large-scale program may have on 
civilian education. If it is possible 
eventually to get a substantial num- 
ber of reliable observations on the 
experiences of men who have worked 
with the selfteaching texts, we may 
learn a great deal that will be useful 
in the construction of texts for 
schools. Perhaps we shall discover 
that good selfteaching materials, 
used with discrimination, are one 
of the best means we have of de- 
veloping pupil responsibility, of con- 
vincing boys and girls in school 
that there is a tremendous amount 
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of learning which they can do with 
no teacher but the book. In any 
case, there is one aspect of the pro- 
gram which should at least be heart- 
ening to everyone who is concerned 
with public education. That is its 
popularity. The discovery that the 
personnel of an army, even in com- 
bat, depends so largely for its op- 
timum morale on an off-duty edu- 
cational program and a vast array 
ot educational materials for individ- 
ual use speaks well for the past ac- 
complishments and the future pros- 
pects of American education. 


Zee 


ee tests pro- 
vide a valuable, but not a_ perfect, 
method for classifying an individ- 
ual’s mental ability in the Army, in 
business and industry, or in school, 
according to a majority of experts 
participating in an American Maga- 
zine poll on whether such tests are 
worthwhile. 

“As a method of quickly sorting 
people in terms of their general in- 
telligence, their alertness and ability 
to learn, the experts are almost 
unanimous in saying that the tests 
really do the job,” the American 
states. The experts participating in 
the poll represented a cross-section 
of the nation’s psychologists both in 
military and civilian life. 

Here’s their voting on how well 
intelligence tests work: 

In the Armed Forces: 

Extremely well... 7% 
Rather well —___ 81% 


A slight help____ 12% 
No help at all__..__ 0% 
In business and industry: 
Extremely well — 7% 
Rether well —__.. 60% 
A slight help__.___ 33% 
No help at all... 0% 
In schools: 
Extremely well — 19% 
Rather well —_____ 78% 
A slight help... 3% 
No help at all_.___ 0% 


“Many of the experts,” says the 
American Magazine, “judge that 
intelligence tests are more useful 
and reliable in schools than in in- 
dustries or the armed forces. . . . In 
industries and the Army, intellec- 
tual ability of the kind measured 
by the tests is not quite as important 
a factor in success or failure. A very 
large part is played by other quali- 
ties, such as aggressiveness, mechan- 
ical aptitude, leadership ability, etc.” 








Cultural Aid to Constructive Race Relations 


ScuppER MEKEEL 


In Mental Hygiene 


Duar the problem of race prej- 
udice is a challenge to educa- 
tors we take for granted. But that 
those who take up the cudgels 
against racial prejudice will agree 
as to its cause and its solution is by 
no means so certain. Reformers com- 
monly assume that race prejudice 
springs from a pathological defect 
of the American mind. If this is so, 
we in this country are all patholog- 
ical, for race prejudice is one of 
our widespread folkways. We learn 
it as soon as we’re old enough to sit 
up at the table. We have, on the 
other hand, a cultural heritage em- 
bodying the ideals of “liberty,” 
“equality,” “justice,” and the 
“brotherhood of man,” which we 
also spout at an early age. The 
pathological defect, it would seem, 
lies in the difference between the 
ideals of our cultural heritage and 
attitudes that are actually learned. 

Those of us who do not regard 
prejudice as abnormal try to con- 
done it on the basis that it is “hu- 
man nature” to have biases against 
minority groups. We have only to 
look at other cultures to see that 
such an assumption is false. In Bra- 
zil, for example, as in the United 
States, the Negro started at the bot- 
tom: of the social heap and is gradu- 
ally bettering his position. There is, 
however, a tremendous difference 
between the two countries. In Bra- 
zil, those Negroes who rise do so 
within a single class system com- 





Scudder Mekeel is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Ke- 
ported from Mental Hygiene, XXIX 
(April, 1945), 177-189. 





posed of the entire society and with- 
out regard to race. In the United 
States, however, the Negroes have 
their own class hierarchy separate 
from the whites. Since racial inter- 
marriage is prohibited by custom 
everywhere in this country and is 
enforced by law in many states, we 
may be said to have a caste system 
reenforced by various forms of seg- 
regation. That race prejudice as 
we know it in the United States 
does not exist in Brazil is a cultural 
fact—one which can be explained 
in cultural terms rather than in 
terms of quality of human nature. 

We can say that if there is any 
human tendency to recognize dif- 
ferences, cultures can control the 
uses to which such recognition is 
put. Recent studies of human con- 
ditioning have shown’ how plastic 
the human animal really is and that 
man is usually trained from birth 
to assume his role in life as an 
adult. That role varies tremendously 
from culture to culture and often 
involves control or suppression of 
some native tendencies. Therefore, 
by modifying our cultural patterns, 
we can confidently expect a change 
in our racial attitudes. The real 
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question is, “How do we modify 
these cultural patterns?” 

An American looks to education 
when he wants to effect a change. 
Education is a powerful tool, but 
we often forget that it is only one 
part of our culture and cannot carry 
the whole load in any significant 
change in attitude. At those points 
where we desire to make changes in 
a cultural pattern, we must use the 
knowledge we have of cultural 
process. Too often we still ask 
whether race prejudice can be at- 
tacked by appeal to the churches, 
by discussion in the schools, or by 
documentary films prepared for 
wide circulation. We should be ask- 
ing: By what factors does racial prej- 
udice as a cultural pattern become 
intensified, modified, or eradicated? 
We must take into consideration 
the particular personality structures 
imposed on individuals by our cul- 
ture and the particular forces in 
cur society that arouse both anxiety 
and hostility. We need to deflect, 
modify, or transform the processes 
at work in our society so that chil- 
dren will no longer learn, nor their 
elders sanction, prejudice and dis- 
ctimination. It is just as important, 
too, that in doing so no equally in- 
jurious outlet is substituted for the 
old. 

Recently, wide publicity has been 
given the so-called “Springfield 
Plan.” The public-school system in 
Springfield, | Massachusetts, has 
made an effort toward creating bet- 
ter understanding among the vari- 
ous groups in the city. The plan has 


undoubtedly relieved general ten- 
sions and should have wider use 
elsewhere. From the angle of cul- 
tural change, however, we would 
like to know whether changes have 
taken place in the dinner-table con- 
versations of the parents about per- 
sons belonging to the minority 
groups; whether the traditional ster- 
eotypes about minority groups 
have broken down in _ favor 
of reality; whether there has been 
a decrease in taunting remarks 
made by children of one group to 
children of another; whether there 
have been regroupings of children 
on the playground or in walking 
to and from school — regroupings 
that cut significantly across religious 
or racial lines. [For a discussion of 
the Springfield Plan, see the Har- 
vard Educational Review, March, 
1945, pp. 99-103.—The Editor.] 
The fact remains that we 
wouldn’t continue to have race 
prejudice and discrimination unless 
they accomplished something for 
us. The gain is largely psycholog- 
ical in nature and cemes from the 
use of race prejudice as an outlet 
for otherwise free and floating anx- 
iety and hostility. Basically, these 
factors arise in the process of char- 
acter formation and are aggravated 
by the feverish struggle of our com- 
petitive society. To bar Negroes 
from better jobs immediately re- 
moves 10 percent of the total popu- 
lation from potential competition. 
The anxieties arising from the 
way in which we are socialized are 
more fundamental than . those 
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aroused by external conditions, The 
resulting product of the condition- 
ing process, in so far as it affects 
all of us, we refer to as the person- 
ality structure. Although there are 
individual differences and the per- 
sonality structure varies in the 
United States according to locale, 
region, and class, the stamp of our 
particular culture is on all of us. 
Any concerted plan of attack must 
take into account all of these differ- 
ences. 

A fundamental change can come 
only through indirect means that 
undercut the sources of prejudice. 
The cradle is the best place to start. 
If efforts were made to ease the 
modifications of the impulse life we 
impose at a deep level in the grow- 
ing child, there would be no such 
great need for outlets of deflected 
hostility. More would happen than 
a mere change in racial attitude, 
however. For example, if we can 
raise children who are more free in 
their expression, we may have less 
neurotic adults, provided there is an 
integrated culture for these children 
to fit into. There is, of course, a 
limit to the range of behavior in 
any society. 

In spite of the fact that one of 
our ideals is individualism, the lim- 
its to behavior in America are nar- 
rowly imposed by our strict child- 
training methods. By the very way 
in which we train our children, 
we make sure that they can never 
take full advantage of being them- 
selves. This is the crux of our par- 
ticular system of social control. We 
must, then, be wary of going too 
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far in our relaxation on child train- 
ing until we see where we want to 
go in terms of the social structure 
we should have. Whether our aim 
is to reduce race prejudice or to pro- 
duce less neurotic adults, the 
changes should be in terms of “bet- 
ter chi'd care,” rather than in terms 
of the more specific objectives. 

Child training is not the only 
necessary point of attack. Any con- 
certed move toward an economy of 
abundance would lessen pressure to 
remove any particular group from 
job competition. Economic scarcity 
and lack of job opportunities are 
not by any means causes of race 
prejudice; they are merely a stimu- 
lant to the expression of race prej- 
udice. 

No treaty of peace is going to 
solve the basic problem of how we 
are all going to live together. Pacts 
on paper cannot by fiat change our 
animosities, our blind drives for 
power, our tendency to form into 
societies, each of which feels supe- 
rior to all the others. It is only 
through a forceful attack on the 
total problem of our living together 
that we are going to be able to solve 
permanently such problems as race 
prejudice. 

Meanwhile, we can work for a 
child training of which the goal is 
a more complete and plastic per- 
sonality. We can take more seriously 
our responsibilities as citizens. It is 
the responsibility of each one of us 
to protect the rights guaranteed to 
all of us without regard to race, 
creed, or color. As long as we are 
apathetic about our responsibilities, 
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just so long will special and selfish 
interests be able to wield actual 
control to the detriment of large 
sectors of our population. 

We may well see in this country 
after the war a period of reaction 
and organized outbursts of preju- 
dice in the name of nationalism. To 
avert such a catastrophe, we must 
immediately take short-term meas- 
ures to publicize the danger to 
public peace and to the rights of 
certain of our citizens. We have, 
within the past century, had three 
such organizations, each one 
stronger than the last. So far none 
of them has embodied a definite 
ideology to apply to government. 
Nevertheless, the world trend of 


such movements, as we have seen 
in Germany, is to embody an ide- 
ology. Race prejudice and illiberal 
ideas are closely associated, so we 
could not get any other type of ide- 
ology than one which would up- 
hold the status quo. 

There are plenty of men of good 
will in this country. But there is 
also much complacency and apathy. 
We must find a way to arouse peo- 
ple to take an active interest in 
achieving the kind of world in 
which we can live in peace and se- 
curity from want and fear—one in 
which we would be free to develop 
to our full capacities. In such a 
world there would be no room for 
race prejudice. 


SS. 


Peace Comes to P. S. 169 


Pustic ScHoot 169, Manhattan, has demonstrated how a school in a 





“difficult” neighborhood can help to overcome racial tensions. When the 
war brought many refugees from Europe and a considerable number of 
Negroes into a formerly homogeneous group of white old New York stock, 
tensions and even physical clashes became so critical that a social worker, 
Mrs. Elisabeth Hirsh, was sent by the Board of Education to help. 

Teachers, parents, community organizations, and children all cooper- 
ated. Parents organized study groups to learn about the main minority 
groups in the school and worked, read, and sewed together in the “Friend- 
ship Room” which was fixed up as a parents’ center. Mrs. Hirsh visited 
families and talked over their general as well as their prejudice problems. 

The final report is as follows: “For three months there has been no 
trouble at all. No street fights, no parents running in blaming another race 
for trouble. I haven’t heard a racial epithet for a long time. I think 
what all of us working together have begun to accomplish is this: We 
have brought things to a human and common basis rather than a special 
and racial one. We have only begun. Fear is still not overcome, the fear of 
one race for another. It is a matter of breaking down unfamiliarity, and 
it takes time.”—Child Study, Summer, 1945. 








High Schools Should Be Purpose-Organized 


Witt FRENcH 


In the Teachers College Record 


aN any institution which is to 
function effectively one basis of 
organization must predominate; 
otherwise the enterprise is not well 
organized and is therefore difficult 
to administer. An evaluation of the 
pattern in use in secondary schools, 
however, shows that the major 
part of the program—the academic 
part—is organized on a process ba- 
sis, while in the vocational and 
nonacademic areas there is a shift 
toward purpose-organization. Since 
schools exist primarily to achieve 
purposes, this weakness in structure 
should be eliminated by giving the 
purpose basis priority throughout 
the institution. 

According to laymen and educa- 
tors alike, high schools were estab- 
lished to provide training in citizen- 
ship, training in healthful living, 
and preparation for lifework. Vari- 
ous statements of purpose, from 
those of Inglis to those of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, place 
stress on achievement of purposes 
through education rather than on 
the processes used in achieving the 
goals. Yet in the “academic” areas, 
the high school is organized more 
to promote excellence in the vari- 
ous processes than to achieve the 
goals for which these processes are 
supposedly but the means of attain- 
ment. If we grant that educating 
youth to be good citizens is the ma- 
jor purpose to be served by teach- 
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ing history and/or the social stud- 
ies, may we not legitimately ask 
whether some teachers have not 
become so lost in the processes and 
techniques of teaching history that 
they are largely failing to attain the 
major purpose? 

In the “nonacademic” and voca- 
tional areas one observes a tendency 
to emphasize purpose-organization. 
For instance, we have a commer- 
cial department to prepare for work 
in industries demanding certain 
kinds of competence. Any course 
can be legitimately offered if it 
seems to contribute to the purpose 
of having such a department. If 
the principle operating in the aca- 
demic area were applied here, we 
should have not a commercial de- 
partment but departments of book- 
keeping, stenography, and so on. 
By the same token, if the principle 
of organization operating in the vo- 
cational area were applied to the 
academic area, we would abolish 
the various departments of English, 
foreign languages, and mathemat- 
ics, for example, and have instead 
a college-entrance department. This 
different basis of organization tends 
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to accentuate an unfortunate lack 
of unity in the school, which would 
seem to be a strong argument in 
favor of making the principal type 
of secondary school in America a 
comprehensive high school. 

If our high schools were to begin 
to unify their organization around 
the major purposes of youth educa- 
tion, we might expect to see some 
of the following changes being 
made. 

1. Under the immediate supervi- 
sion of the principal would be four 
or five people whose function would 
be the coordination of the work of 
the present departments around any 
one of the major purposes of the 
secondary school, such as citizen- 
ship, health and physical fitness, 
and lifework (including college 
preparation). Department heads 
would be retained, if necessary, un- 
der the supervision of the coordi- 
nators. In some cases it might be 
wise to create a coordinating com- 
mittee composed of teachers from 
various departments who are espe- 
cially interested in a given purpose. 
Thus teachers of home econom- 
ics, science, social studies, and phys- 
ical education might compose the 
coordinating committee on health 
and physical fitness, since presum- 
ably these departments would be 
the channels through which the 
school could work to achieve this 
purpose. This does not mean, of 
course, that there would be no assist- 
ant principal or special workers in 
guidance. 

2. Coordinators would study the 


school’s work to see that everything 
possible was being done to achieve 
the major purposes, presenting rec- 
ommendations urging the inclusion 
of more instruction at a certain 
point; elimination of needless du- 
plication at another; development 
of new material; and allocation of 
teachers and activities essential to 
the full achievement of the pur- 
pose which they represent. 

3. Courses of study would be de- 
veloped in which content was eval- 
uated in terms of its usefulness in 
achieving one of the major pur- 
poses for the students connected 
with it. Several departments might 
be involved in the modification 
or development of a course of 
study. In this manner, nonfunc- 
tional material would more readily 
be omitted by such a course-of-study 
committee than by a departmental 
committee, since the criterions of 
“covering the subject” and of “lay- 
ing a good foundation for an ad- 
vanced course” would be less po- 
tent. 

4. Requirements and_ electives 
under each of the curriculums 
would be reconsidered in terms of 
the purposes of each curriculum. 
. The constant content (common 
learnings) of all curriculums would 
be decided, of course, in terms of 
the school’s major purposes. The 
curriculum -constant requirements 
would be gauged in terms of what 
the curriculum sought to do for its 
students beyond what the school 
sought through the constant con- 
tent to do for all. Most curriculums 
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would have a strong lifework em- 
phasis. Electives would still be 
available on a personal interest 
and/or ability basis to round out 
the program. At this point the stu- 
dent activities offerings would be 
helpful and should be considered 
as part of what the school offers to 
cultivate worthwhile interests, ex- 
plore abilities, and give opportu- 
nity for leisure-time education. 

5. At registration time, each stu- 
dent would indicate his choice of 
curriculum and his desired elec- 
tives, and his ability to pursue such 
a course could be gauged by the 
guidance office. Each of the coordi- 
nators would ascertain the number 
of students in his curriculum reg- 
istered for a particular subject; and 
the coordinators, meeting with the 
principal, would develop the 
needed daily schedule of classes. In 
order to keep class sizes balanced, 
assigning pupils to classes would 
probably need to be centralized in 
the principal’s office, but registra- 
tion and educational guidance 
would tend to center around the 
coordinators’ offices. 

6. Each student’s program would 
probably include work in four areas: 
health and physical fitness, citizen- 
ship, leisure, and lifework. How 
much of each would be determined 
on the basis of guidance and consul- 
tation with the individual and his 
parents. The program of civic edu- 
cation, for instance, might include 
participation in group activities un- 
der supervision of the school, per- 
formance of social service in the 
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school and community, and leader- 
ship in the school, as well as a reg- 
ular sequence of courses. Lifework 
curriculums would offer what was 
needed to qualify a young man or 
woman in the field of his choice. 
Offerings would include work ex- 
perience and participation in group 
activities related to one’s lifework 
interest—all under the supervision 
of the school. Each student would 
be encouraged to elect a program 
built on his interests—educational, 
cultural, or artistic—under the 
school supervision, and all would 
be accepted as part of his regular 
work. Athletic participation would 
be accepted as part of the student’s 
program in health and physical fit- 
ness. 

At present the use of semester- 
hour credits would have to continue 
for want of a substitute, although as 
outside activities and work experi- 
ence enter the picture, credit on a 
clock-hour basis may turn out to be 
temporarily necessary. Later a bet- 
ter plan may be developed as sug- 
gested below. 

7. We may expect a shift in em- 
phasis in testing, measuring, and 
evaluating student progress in the 
purpose-organized school. Hereto- 
fore, in the academic areas where 
process-organization has been most 
common, educators have sought and 
used means of evaluation in terms 
of the degree of skill or facility for 
which they were responsible. Just as 
our Air Forces sought to create 
tests which show how a trainee 
would think and act under skilfully 
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simulated combat conditions, so 
purpose-organized schools may be 
expected to search for ways of gaug- 
ing the competence of students to 
think and act when face to face 
with real life conditions and situa 
ions. 

Such measures will not be easily 
or immediately developed, of 
course, and in the meantime we 
shall have to continue with what 
we have. Nevertheless, we can be 
sure that we are likely to find pur- 
pose-organized high schools mak- 
ing better interpretations of such 
tests and less willing to accept as 
proof of the school’s achievement 
those results which reflect chiefly 
memorized knowledge of course 
content. 

8. A trend toward purpose-organ- 
ization in secondary schools will ne- 
cessitate modification of teacher- 
training programs. With the num- 
ber of new teachers decreasing as 
it has been lately, however, the 
chief high-pressure area now shifts 
to inservice education. The leader- 
ship of teachers in terms of pur- 
pose, since group meetings now will 
cut across departmental _ lines, 
changes the setting as well as the 
content for inservice education. One 
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of the most valuable by-products of 
a shift in schooj organization may 
well be a stimulated and modified 
program of inservice education of 
teachers. 

Education for all American youth 
in 1950 will be quite a different 
undertaking from that of educating 
the youth who chose to go to sec- 
ondary school in 1850. The social 
setting is different. The students are 
different. The purposes began to 
be different as soon as we began 
to think in terms of educating all 
youth in our high schools. 

If the school’s real job is to do all 
it can through education to make 
young people healthy and _physi- 
cally fit; to make them good citizens 
in every sense of the word; to make 
them selfsupporting and efficient 
producers in the home and in busi- 
ness; and to enable them to partici- 
pate in and enjoy wholesome forms 
of leisure activities, then the school 
had better organize itself with an 
eye to the accomplishment of these 
very things. The complete achieve- 
ment of these purposes will require 
many changes, none of which is 
more important than the redesign- 
ing of the high school into a pur- 
pose-organized institution. 
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Witu the assistance of the CAA, 12 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have formulated programs for high- 
school aviation courses to meet peacetime needs. Tennessee 
has 371 high-school students from 45 institutions taking 4 
hours of flying as laboratory work; 152 of 253 Masachu- 


setts high schools have regular aviation courses this year. 








These Are Our Stumbling Blocks 


Lzon MoneEs 


In the Clearing House 


q STEREOTYPE is an inert 
concept riveted in the mind by 
some bias, emotion, or timidity. 
This bit of sententiousness will do 
to introduce the growl that ten pa- 
thetic stereotypes are still acting as 
stumbling blocks to development in 
our secondary schools. Here they 
are, formally presented as ten doc- 
trines of the philosophy of inertia. 

1. The doctrine of manipulation. 
—In spite of all our affirmation 
that learning is an active, creative 
process in which the learner organ- 
izes the patterns of thinking, feel- 
ing, and doing, the notion is still 
strong that the basic thing is the 
manipulation we call teaching. So it 
is that the teachers get most of the 
fun, the mental exercise, and the 
education in our schools. It is the 
teacher who is really permitted the 
privilege of thinking, learning, 
planning, and organizing. 

Isn’t is about time that we hon- 
estly permitted the pupils to partici- 
pate in solving the problems of the 
school? That way learning lies. 

2. The doctrine of form and cor- 
rectness——In spite of all the agita- 
tion generated by Gestalt psychol- 
ogy that learning means organic 
adjustment to comprehensive situ- 
ations, we still go ahead teaching 
codes, precepts, principles, rules, 
and exceptions. In our graduate 
courses we write examination pa- 
pers in which we quote Thorndike 
and Judd and Kohler to prove that 
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such precepts have no “transfer- 
ence” to life situations. But we 
continue to teach them anyway. 

We teach rules of grammar for 
accuracy, codes of usage for ele- 
gance, principles of arithmetic for 
exactness. Isn’t it time we admitted 
we ought to teach for need, mean- 
ing, and insight and that these ac- 
company the activities of experi- 
ence? You cannot teach accuracy 
per se. If you get understanding, 
meaning, and purpose first, accu- 
racy may follow as a natural conse- 
quence. Semantics has taught us 
that language as such is just a for- 
mal scheme of conventional sym- 
bols. Language as the verbalization 
of purposive experience is the vital 
factor in education. Don’t we still 
go on teaching language as lan- 
guage nonetheless? 

3. The doctrine of school mor- 
phology.—In spite of all the elo 
quence of the pragmatists, we still 
think of the school in terms of ad- 
ministrative architecture. We think 
of it as a pattern of organization, as 
a sort of structure or institution 
that must preserve its vested shape 
and dimensions. 
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We are all ready to admit that a 
school should be conceived as a 
function, as a program of activity, 
and that the institutionalism should 
be made secondary to the social 
needs. But do we carry this belief 
into courageous practice? Who of 
us would be the first to urge casting 
out periods, bells, promotions, re- 
port cards? 

4. The doctrine of discipline. — 
In spite of all the preaching of the 
psychiatrists, we still feel better in 
regarding discipline as external con- 
trol and restraint. We know all 
about theories of selfdevelopment 
and about how rage and anger are 
generated through physical restraint. 
We can all write glibly about frus- 
tration through inhibition, and we 
believe that social growth depends 
on freedom to develop a sense of 
selfresponsibility. 

We know the shibboleths and we 
can repeat the catechism. But what 
do we actually practice? Don’t we 
all too frequently yearn for the 
fleshpots of military discipline? 

5. The doctrine of retribution — 
In spite of all Christian ethics, don’t 
we still keep faith with the emo- 
tional stereotype that unless the pun- 
ishment fits the crime and even ex- 
ceeds it a little bit there is no justice 
in the school office? Don’t we bela- 
bor with criticism that principal 
who doesn’t visit someplace on the 
pupil’s literal or figurative anatomy 
the scarlet badge of crime for his 
school sins? 

6. The doctrine of failure.—In 
spite of the decline of Puritanism, 
don’t we still believe that a timely 
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dose of failure, like sulphur and 
molasses, is wholesome medicine 
for anybody? Don’t we turn our 
backs to the idea that everybody is 
capable of some success and that 
the growth and happiness of the in- 
dividual rest on success and not on 
failure? Perhaps we ought to go 
the whole way and arrange a curric- 
ulum based on preparing for the 
possibility of future failures, such as 
(a) preparing for failure in busi- 
ness; (6) preparing for failure in 
love; (c) preparing for failure in 
health. 

Honestly, aren’t some of us so 
afraid to capitalize success that we 
sell our pupils short? 

7. The doctrine of charismatic 
leadership—tn spite of the teaching 
that everybody is capable of some 
kind of leadership and that leader- 
ship should pass from person to 
person depending on current need 
and individual fitness for responsi- 
bility, don’t we still like to believe 
that leaders are heroes, endowed 
with special graces and destinies? 

Don’t we still argue that our 
leaders must be given special disci- 
pline or training—college prepara- 
tory courses, for instance? They are 
destined to grow great and hence 
must be fed on special meat. Do we 
practice the democratic conviction 
that every one of us, no matter how 
lowly, is capable of some kind of 
leadership? 

8. The doctrine of the antique 
masterpiece—In spite of the bril- 
liant achievements of the radio, the 
stage, the movie; in spite of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, the New 
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Yorker, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
the half dozen magazine digests, 
don’t we go on extoling literary, 
artistic, and musical masterpieces as 
though all the virtues of art and 
culture were doomed eternally to 
reside in them? 

Do we have full faith in the vital- 
ity of present idioms in our song 
and speech? Why do we insist on 
being antiquarians in our culture? 
Whose literary product is more vi- 
tal to a boy of today, that of Sin- 
clair Lewis or that of Dickens? 
That of Edna Ferber or that of 
George Eliot? 

9. The doctrine of educational 
homeopathy.—In spite of all life to 
the contrary, why do so many of us 
believe that we must work from a 
standard curriculum and that each 
grade must have its prescribed dose 
of English, history, or mathemat- 
ics? Why can’t we trust mental 
appetite, maturity, intensity of pur- 
pose, and immediacy of need a lit- 
tle more? Why must we measure 
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out pedagogical dosages as though 
learning were apt to be poisonous, 
nauseous, or toxic if the dosage is 
somewhat too large? 

10. The doctrine of fairyland 
creativity.—In spite of modern real- 
ism, why do we think that crea- 
tivity exists only in a moonlit world 
of fairies, water sprites, and rabbits 
that talk? We know very well, as 
Bernard DeVoto and plenty of oth- 
ers have recently pointed out, that 
the greatest creative experience lies 
in finding a new plan to renew the 
outworn fixities of reality. We real- 
ize that creativity operates any time 
a person suits a new plan to a new 
need. But why don’t we practice 
education in the light of this? 

Perhaps this decalogue is only a 
line-up of ten strawmen neatly ar- 
ranged as targets for a bombard- 
ment of “this is old stuff.” I admit 
it is. Wouldn’t it be a new experi- 
ence for us to practice what we 
preach? But how can we resist the 
pull of educational gravitation? 


7 


Newspapermen of Ecuador have recruited 4000 volun- 
teers to teach the 2,000,000 Indians of their country to read 
and write. The aim is to give instruction to 100,000 people 
at a time, which in 5 years would almost eliminate illiter- 
acy. Ecuadorian law denies the vote to illiterates. 

Instructors find their teaching a psychological as well as 





an educational problem. The hardest task was to convince 
the Indians that they could learn at all. Some Indians came 
to the education centers out of curiosity; many were brought 
by friends; and still others dropped in because they were 
tired of paying the public letter writer. Teachers must take 
care not to frighten the learners, who are usually poised for 
flight from the instant they step across the threshold. 

—Journal of Education. 
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The Speech Correctionist Talks 





with the Classroom Teacher 


Doratuy EcKELMAN 


In the Elemenlary English Review 


—4LTHOUGH the elementary- 
school curriculum has not fully rec- 
ognized the importance of direct 
speech education, many educational 
groups have promoted such pro- 
grams, particularly in the area of 
speech correction. The speech cor- 
rectionist, however, ordinarily deals 
with less than 10 percent of the 
school population and is concerned 
mostly with children who have 
speech handicaps, with the manner 
of speaking, and with mental hy- 
giene related to speech inadequacies. 
No matter how many speech specia!- 
ists a school system may have, the 
major responsibility for inculcating 
good speech habits rests with the 
classroom teacher. What practical 
suggestions, beyond those concerned 
with the problems of children with 
speech handicaps, can the speech 
correctionist offer to the classroom 
teacher? 

Three very simple observations 
underlie the basic philosophy of 
speech training: (1) A great num- 
ber of speech disorders are purely 
functional; i.e., they have no or- 
ganic basis, but are learned activi- 
ties. In most cases, this learning 
takes place before the child goes to 
school. If poor speech habits are 
learned, good speech habits are also 
learned activities; and only when 
positive and carefully planned 
speech training is introduced in the 
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classroom can we hope to have 
clear, effective oral communication. 
In recent years a catch phrase with 
teachers of speech has been, “Speech 
training may be incidental, but it 
must not be accidental.” The Ex- 
perience Curriculum, published by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, is an excellent example of 
planned speech training. The Iowa 
Elementary Teacher’s Handbook, 
the California Department’s publi- 
cation entitled Speech in Education, 
and the courses of study put out by 
the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
schools are valuable guides in plan- 
ning a speech-training program. 
(2) Speech disorders of a func- 
tional nature are more easily eradi- 
cated when the child is young, part- 
ly because he has not developed 
strong inhibitory attitudes toward 
his speech behavior and partly be- 
cause of the habit factor involved. 
(3) Deviations of speech similar 
to those evidenced by the child can 
often be found in other members of 
the family. If, in such a case, no or- 
ganic deviations are present, we can 
assume that the child is imitating 
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the speech of those around him. 
Children who have pleasant, well 
controlled, flexible voices have us- 
ually been addressed consistently in 
such voices. Every teacher, there- 
fore, should have a high-fidelity re- 
cording made of her own voice at 
least once a year and should study it 
carefully. 

The correctionist can be of help 
to the classroom teacher by offer- 
ing her specific aid with classroom 
problems having to do with the im- 
provement of speech. Among such 
problems are: (1) poor volume— 
the child either speaks so low that 
he can’t be heard except in intimate 
conversation, or he speaks loud 
enough to blast the listener’s ear- 
drums; (2) sentences that begin 
with normal intensity and trail off 
into nothingness; (3) excessive shy- 
ness—reluctance to speak before a 
group; (4) muffled speech; (5) un- 
pleasant voice; (6) inarticulateness; 
(7) sound substitutions which may 
be consistent in the community; (8) 
rambling talk; (9) poor vocabulary. 

Obviously, it is impossible to dis- 
cuss each of these problems here, 
but a few suggestions as to general 
methods used by the correctionist 
might be helpful. First the correc- 
tionist makes a careful diagnosis of 
the speech needs and abilities of the 
group with which he is to work. 
Then he plans his program. Some- 
times he begins working on the de- 
ficiency which can be most easily re- 
moved; sometimes he selects the 
most glaring deficiency for first at- 
tention. 


The child himself must recog- 
nize his problem and understand 
the goal toward which he is work- 
ing. Since it is usually not possi- 
ble for us to know how our voices 
sound to others, the best way to help 
a child evaluate his speech is to 
make a recording and play it back 
to him, meanwhile pointing out his 
voice faults and explaining the fac- 
tors contributing to them. In the 
correction program only one prob- 
lem at a time is worked on; and af- 
ter sufficient drill in this item in iso- 
lation, it can be incorporated into 
the larger speech pattern. The child 
should never be nagged, nor should 
his speech be dealt with in emo- 
tional terms. Try to imagine how 
a child must feel if, whenever he 
opens his mouth, someone says 
crossly, “For goodness sake, don’t 
mumble.” 

Several things contribute to 
mumbling: poor control of breath, 
too small mouth opening, a tight 
jaw, sluggish movement of lips and 
tongue, or failure to sound final 
consonants properly. After deter- 
mining which factors are operating 
in this case, the correctionist will 
set up exercises designed to bring 
about good breathing habits, greater 
oral cavity, and clean-cut articula- 
tion. When the child is able to 
carry out these drills, he will be held 
responsible for that element in a 
block of material—a short poem or 
his daily reading assignment. Then 
the child’s attention will be directed 
to his problem, and the teacher will 
insist on correct usage. Later the 
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child will be held responsible for 
employing his new habit in every- 
day speaking situations. Observe 
that always the suggestions given 
the child are positive. 

Many of the child’s speech prob- 
lems are approached by the correc- 
tionist entirely from the mental-hy- 
giene aspect. This approach is par- 
ticularly effective in cases of em- 
barrassment or reluctance in speak- 
ing, in infantile perseverations, and 
the tendency to monopolize. An 
effort must be made to understand 
the child’s fears and tensions, his 
needs and reactions. In other words, 
the teacher must try to discover the 
psychological implication of the 
child’s behavior and to remove un- 
wholesome attitudes toward speech, 
setting up positive ones instead. 

Much can be achieved in this re- 
spect if the teacher thinks of speech 
activities as communication activi- 
ties and keeps this thought before 
her pupils in all classroom speaking. 
This means that speech activities, 
except those which are out-and-out 
drill for a specific purpose, should 


be in a natural setting, and speech 
skills which are taught as isolated 
skills should always be incorporated 
as soon as possible in a meaningful 
performance. Classroom discussions 
should concern topics which are of 
immediate and vital interest to the 
children. A child will put forth a 
great deal of effort if he is sufficient- 
ly motivated by real situations. 

These suggestions touch only a 
few of the problems involved, and 
those superficially, but the teacher 
will do well to remember the fol- 
lowing main points: (1) Speech 
training should begin early. (2) It 
should be based on the child’s spe- 
cific needs and abilities. (3) Calm, 
unemotional, well-controlled speech 
on the part of the teacher should 
serve as a model. (4) It is important 
that the child have an objective at- 
titude toward his speech. (5) 
Speech is communication, and al- 
though the teacher may isolate cer- 
tain fundamentals of speech for 
careful study, she and the class must 
never lose sight of them as a part 
of effective communication. 


— 


A NOVEL safety calendar has been developed in the 
Boston public schools, through Assistant Superintendent 
Frederick J. Gillis. Already 3,000 of these calendars have 
been distributed throughout the system and at all times 
3,000 variations of scores of safety themes are on display. 
The calendars, as distributed, bear no pictures, which en- 
ables each class to choose its own safety theme and then de- 
sign and prepare a variety of appropriate pictures. The best 
of these are then selected for insertion in the calendar face. 
Classroom talks center on the calendar illustrations, which 


can be changed frequently. 





A Force of Darkness 






ArTHuR MINTON 
In the English Journal 


a who has examined 
a considerable number of school 
“handbooks”—tabloid volumes giv- 
ing students information about their 
schools and _ studies—must have 
been taken aback by the question- 
able English that the handbooks ex- 
hibit. It appears that teachers who 
are zealous in the classroom to 
teach clear expression, the logical 
development of the paragraph, good 
sentence structure, and the “de- 
cencies” of punctuation and capi- 
talization are willing to put before 
their pupils dubiously written mat- 
ter that has all the prestige of print 
and the imprimatur of the school. 
For, with some exceptions, school 
handboks abound in the very sole- 
cisms that teachers toil to erase from 
student writing. Take the following 
passage: 

To help give us that understanding [of 
community government], the school au- 
thorities all agree, each one must study 
Civics. The teachers try to have you 
acquire not only understanding, but also 
proper attitudes. To help you, we provide 
various texts such as... . 

The dangling infinitive at the be- 
ginning, the capitalization of “civ- 
ics,” the yawing-about among the 
grammatical persons—“us,” “one,” 
“you,” and “teachers,” “we”—these 
features typify the laxness that 
marks the prose of these handbooks. 

The dangling expression, about 
which teachers protest much, is a 
frequent apparition: 

In passing up and down the stairways, 





Arthur Minton is a member of the 

faculty of Brooklyn, N. Y., Tech- 

nical High School. Reported from 

the English Journal, XXXIV (May, 
1945), 243-46. 





care should be taken to use the right 
stairway according to the direction indi- 
cated by the number of the exit. 

Another bogey of the classroom 
of which there is a heavy incidence 
is nonparallel structure: “General 
Science is a study of man’s environ- 
ment, the study of industry, and 
the work of great scientists.” 


Often enough the misplaced 
modifier stands ready to do its 
work: 


In the second term the work covers the 
development of democracy, the struggles 
for backward regions known as imperial- 
ism, the development of art and litera- 
ae 

But the curiosities of sentence 
structure are too various to be more 
than hinted at here. 

Sometimes an attempt to follow 


the line of thought in handbooks 
leads to frustration: 

To be a good hostess necessitates a good 
background or setting. The practical side 
of Home Making is therefore stressed. 
This includes not only Housekeeping, 
Laundry Work, and Dish Washing, but 
also a study of the most efficient labor- 
saving devices as aids to House Keeping 
and the planning of the day’s work so as 
to best economize the worker's strength 
and energy. 

How may we account for this 


tide of careless English which is re- 
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leased on students by teachers whose 
professional principles may forbid 
their putting incorrect forms on the 
blackboard lest the student mind be 
thereby contaminated. Primarily 
the trouble would seem to lie with 
the teachers of these teachers, who 
in school and undergraduate and 
postgraduate work have failed to 
develop a “conscience” for precise- 
ness and correctness in writing. 

Related to this weakness of Eng- 
lish teaching is the fact that teachers 
have been infected with a murrain 
of the English language — educa- 
tional jargon. The habitual use of 
this dread lingo, like that of all jar- 
gons, atrophies the powers of think- 
ing and direct expression in the 
field. A vacuous succession of jar- 
gon formulas covers a_ certain 
amount of paper as well as any 
other words cover it and, in some 
educational circles, is respected. 

The prospects for an early amel- 
ioration of this situation are slim. 
Some favored postwar plans look 
to an “accelerated” program of un- 
dergraduate work. But better lan- 
guage skills will never come by “ac- 
celeration”; perhaps they can be ar- 
rived at through a program of read- 
ing and writing that is far more 
extensive and more severe than is 
customary today. Such an improved 
program would modify the teaching 
of all subjects. 

On the graduate level the work of 
schools of education seems to have 
little effect on the refinement of lan- 
guage power. Here we must notice 
the emphasis on methodology for 
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which professional schools are criti- 
cized from time to time. To be 
sure, much reading and writing is 
done, but it is mainly confined to 
the formulas of professional thought 
and language; it is not of a kind 
that develops a general command 
of language. Yet pedagogical meth- 
ods must come to little if verbal ex- 
pression is slighted. 

Before all these sources of trou- 
ble can be uprooted, educational 
philosophy must undergo seismic 
changes. Writing even a short piece, 
as for a handbook, is for most of us 
a task that takes some sweat and 
tears if the expression is to achieve 
a mature standard of good sense, 
coherence, preciseness, and clarity. 
This laborious business of writing 
for the handbook must come to be 
regarded as of equal importance 
with the numerous other extracur- 
ricular jobs that teachers gladly un- 
dertake without stint of time or ef- 
fort. At present handbooks are us- 
ually communal products; material 
is contributed by a member of each 
activity of the school. Preferably the 
handbook would be written entirely 
by one member of the faculty who 
would be relieved of other duties 
for a term in order to execute this 
formidable task. Or a school sys- 
tem might even maintain special- 
ists who would prepare the hand- 
book for each school as required. 
Such arrangements can probably not 
be expected within the near future. 
Meanwhile, casually written hand- 
books are to some degree canceling 
the effects of English instruction. 








The Organization and Subject 
Matter of Typewriting 






E. G. BiacksToNnE 
In the Journal of Business Education 


siviaiabiitan may be offered 
at the high-school level for many 
different purposes. In organizing 
the courses for any given school, 
therefore, it is necessary first to de- 
termine the purposes for which the 
subject is being taught. 

During the past decade, for in- 
stance, there has been a tendency 
to teach the entire high-school 
population to operate a typewriter 
for home and school use. The stu- 
dent who types can accomplish 
more in the way of creative writing 
because he can type much faster 
than he can write longhand; he can 
probably secure better grades be- 
cause his papers look better and are 
easier on the eyes of the teacher; he 
may even be able to improve his 
spelling, punctuation, and use of 
English. Certainly students who are 
learning to type only for their own 
use should be able to learn to op- 
erate the typewriter at 20 or more 
words a minute and to learn the 
various forms of school papers, per- 
sonal correspondence, etc., in much 
less than the four semesters some- 
times required in the past, particu- 
larly if they are segregated in spe- 
cial classes. 

In addition, many persons now 
in the armed forces will wish to 
regain the degree of mastery on the 
typewriter which they had before 
entering the Army. Fortunately, 
typewriting skill is quickly regained, 
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so it seems likely that a single s. 
mester would be sufficient for this 
purpose. The teaching, of course, 
should be designed especially for 
refresher work rather than to put 
the students through the book 
again from the beginning as if they 
had never had such training before, 
A number of jobs in business, 
too, require a minimum of ability 
to use the typewriter. Many profes 
sional men on entering business 
would find it to their advantage to 
be able to type their own letters 
and records until they can afford t 
hire a stenographer; bookkeepers 
should be able to type their own 
records and balance sheets. Since 
neither of these activities requires 4 
high level of speed, probably a sin 
gle semester, or two at the most, 
of training would be sufficient for 
such semiprofessional use. 
Typewriting for vocational us 
will probably be expanded beyond 
its previous uses for stenography. 
For the many specialized typing 
occupations which are likely to de 
velop, as well as for the more fa 
miliar positions of stenographer, en- 
velope-addresser, and typist-copyist, 
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a high degree of operating skill and 
a full knowledge of business forms 
are necessary. It seems possible, 
with the recent development of 
teaching procedures in which high 
speed is obtained and maintained 
from the start, to develop a speed 
of 50 to 60 words a minute in two 
semesters and at the same time to 
teach the necessary business forms. 
Intensive courses for war-service 
purposes have made use of the 
technique of teaching only a few 
keys at the start and then adding 
a key or two a day until the student 
can make use of all of them with a 
high degree of speed and accuracy. 
This procedure should be retained 
and developed. 


It is no more desirable to teach 
all these different kinds of typing 
in a single class, or to teach mixed 
classes of first and second semester 
students at once, than it is to teach 
physics or chemistry in the same 
class. Once the keyboard has been 
learned—and with modern proce- 
dures this requires only a few weeks 
—the objectives of the classes be- 
come highly differentiated, and each 
group should be taught in a segre- 
gated section with teaching mate- 
rials and procedures adapted to its 
own purpose. Probably the idea 
that all kinds of typing classes can 
be taught together is a holdover 
from the days when, after the key- 
board had been learned, the stu- 
dents were assigned long budgets 
of exercises to be worked out indi- 
vidually at their own speed. Today, 
however, teachers of typing are busy 
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every minute giving short, inten- 
sive drills which are followed by 
periods of rest and discussion. Thus, 
in mixed classes, part of the stu- 
dents must remain idle while an- 
other group is at work. 

If classes are segregated, “a given 
number of typewriters will accom- 
modate a much larger number of 
students than if all the groups are 
put through the traditional four se- 
mesters of work. Such a practice 
will, in addition, permit all but the 
students taking typewriting for vo- 
cational purposes to have three ad- 
ditional semester units to devote to 
other subjects. 


By giving all students who start 
typing one semester of personal-use 
typewriting at the offset and re- 
taining thereafter only those who 
wish more specialized training, sev- 
eral objectives might be achieved: 
(1) The beginning semester of 
work would serve as a tryout period 
in which students could determine 
whether or not they had the abil- 
ities necessary for success in voca- 
tional typing. (2) All students 
would learn the forms used in 
home, school, and club activities. 
(3) Many more students could take 
typewriting because, after one se- 
mester, a large number of students 
would discontinue _typewriting, 
making machines available for the 
next class of personal-use, refresher, 
or semi-vocational-use students. 

It seems desirable that students 
planning to take shorthand should 
take at least a semester of typing 
before starting shorthand so that 
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they will be able to transcribe their 
shorthand notes on the typewriter. 
Single-semester typing should be 
made available at any time that a 
student can find a place for it in 
his schedule, and—for the personal- 
use student—the earlier the better. 
The first year of high school is a 
good time, for then the student can 
use the typewriter throughout the 
rest of his schoo] career. If personal- 
use courses are taught, however, 
typewriters should be made avail- 
able to students after they finish 
the course so they can do their 
work on them. The typewriting 
room should be thrown open to 
them at any time the room is not 
in use for a typing class. 

Typing may be taught, and has 
been taught, at practically every 
level from kindergarten to college. 
Ii ability to type is the objective, 
however, it is not advisable to teach 
the subject in the grades; although 
if improvement in spelling or read- 
ing is the objective, typing may be 
offered below the high - school 
level. It may be that post-high- 
school typing students learn typing 
in a somewhat shorter time than is 
required in high school. 
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As for subject matter, personal. 
use students will need to be taught 
such things as the parts of the ma- 
chine; how to buy typewriter sup- 
plies; how to clean and oil the ma. 
chine and to change the ribbon; 
how to erase and correct errors; 
how to type programs, outlines, 
simple letter forms, et cetera; how 
to compose at the typewriter; how 
to make carbon copies. These stu- 
dents will not be required to at- 
tain so high a degree of speed as 
will those taking the subject for 
vocational use, nor will they be 
held to such a high level of accu- 
racy. Vocational students, of course, 
will be required to type from 50 to 
60 words a minute and will leara 
how to use all makes of typewrit- 
ers; how to type all common and 
specialized types of business letters 
and forms; how to take dictation 
on the typewriter and to transcribe 
dictaphone records; how to type 
stencils and master sheets, tele- 
grams, and radiograms. They will 
learn, in addition, such things as 
business abbreviations and when to 
spell out numbers, as well as tak- 
ing remedial work in_ spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar. 


bs 


A RECENT survey made by the secretarial department of 
Stephens College, Missouri, produced these data: 


78% 
59% 
93% 
35% 
45% 
60% 


of the young women said they were able to type. 
of these had had one or more year of typing. 
of them could type 30 words a minute or faster. 
of the students type their own term papers. 
lack access to a typewriter. 

of them thought that ability to type helped in 
their college work.— Junior College Journal 
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With Education in Washington 


Epucation Dicestr WaAsHINGTON BuREAU 









to educators. 





Epiror’s Nore: The large amount of news concerning education 
coming out of Washington has created the need for specialized re- 
porting of it. This new monthly service will keep Epucation Dicxst 
readers well informed on activities in the Nation’s Capital of interest 














Within 24 hours after the Senate 
approved the United Nations Char- 
ter, the State Department released a 
draft constitution for a proposed 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Called the “Dumbarton Oaks 
for Education,” the draft will be 
considered at a conference of world 
educators to meet in London No- 
vember 1. Senator Fulbright of 
Arkansas will probably head the 
American delegation. 

If the hoped-for world education 
agency is set up, it will fall under 
the aegis of the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council of the United Na- 
tions Organization. 


The United Nations Charter it- 
self, meanwhile, is being hailed by 
Washington educators. “It should 
become at once a subject of ex- 
tended and continuing study in ev- 
ery school and college throughout 
our broad land,” says George F. 
Zook, president, American Council 
on Education, and a consultant at 
San Francisco. Educators are espe- 
cially delighted with the Charter’s 
seven specific references to educa- 
tion as an instrument of interna- 
tional policy. 
the 


Example: “Members of 


United Nations which have or as- 
sume responsibilities for the ad- 
ministration of territories . . . ac- 
cept as a sacred obligation to... 
ensure with due respect for the cul- 
ture of the peoples concerned their 
educational advancement.” 

Implication: For the first time in 
history, ruling nations are obligated 
to educate all people under their 
control. 


Dissatisfied with the slow trickle 
of surplus government property 
being bought by schools, Washing- 
ton officials are about to: 

1. Centralize disposal of surplus 
to schools, probably in the hands of 
young but able R. A. Heddelston, 
RFC official and former school 
teacher from East Liverpool, Ohio. 

2. Declare price concessions on 
many additional items, including 
machine tools, radio and electronic 
equipment. At present, price conces- 
sions exist only for aircraft. Sample 
airplane price: North American 
Mitchell (PBJ)—$200. 

3. Begin large-scale advertising 
campaign among schools. 


A hard tussle with Congress fin- 
ally netted Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker an ad- 
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ditional $100,000 for strengthening 
the limping U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The increase presumably will 
be used to hire specialists in sec- 
ondary and elementary education. 
Dr. Studebaker had wanted $616,- 
000 for over-all expansion. Con- 
gressmen objected, insisting there is 
no legislative authority for large- 
scale blowup of the federal educa- 
tion branch. 


Almost unnoticed by school exec- 
utives was the quiet approval by 
Congress and the President of a law 
making $17,500,000 available for 
planning postwar projects. This 
ready cash is available as loans or 
advances to school boards who have 
postwar dreams hidden away. Ad- 
ministration wants to have ready 
shelves of blueprints for school 
buildings, gymnasiums, FM_ sta- 
tions, and other public works. Af- 
ter the war, these will get immedi- 
ate go-ahead signals for construc- 
tion. 

Federal] Works Agency will be in 
charge of loans. 


Congress’ recess (until October 
8) left unfinished and in mid-air 
vital educational bills, including 
measures to expand vocational edu- 
cation (S. 619); to authorize fed- 
eral aid for general education (S. 
181 and S, 717); to set up a perma- 
nent school Junch program; and to 
amend and liberalize veterans’ edu- 


cation under G. I. Bill of Rights. 


Most likely to get immediate ac- 
tion when Congress reconvenes are: 
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1. School-lunch bill, since House 
and Senate committees have ap. 
proved proposal. 

2. Veterans’ education provisions, 
since the number of former G.L’s 
enrolling in schools and colleges is 
still disappointingly low. 


Bonanza for Education: Local 
school systems are now legal own. 
ers of some $75,000,000 worth of 
equipment bought with . Federal 
funds during five years of war-pro- 
duction training. The training came 
to an end June 31... . Four and 
one-half million more dollars will 
be available from U. S. Treasury 
during 1946 for 4-H Club work. 
By 1948, a sum total of $12,500,000 
more will be spent for agricultural 
extension work. . . . The Federal 
Communications Commission has 
turned over to schools and colleges 
20 FM (frequency modulation) 
channels. Experts say that if put to 
work, these channels could permit 
operation of 800 FM educational 
radio stations. . . . Famed G. I. 
Roundtable educational pamphlets 
are being made available to schools 
for first time by War Department 
decision. Unbiased, authentic, easy 
to read, the pamphlets are in great 
vogue among soldiers. Sample titles: 
How Shall Lend-Lease Account be 
Settled?, Shall I Take up Farm- 
ing?, Our Russian Ally, etc. Dr. 
Guy Ford, former U. of Minnesota 
president and editor of the series, 
says the pamphlets are suited to 
students from junior high school 
and upwards. 
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Personauitizs: Robert H. Mathew- 
son, former director of guidance in 
the Connecticut State Department 
of Education, has been appointed 
associate professor of education and 
director of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Guidance Center at Har- 
vard University... . John Dale 
Russell is on leave from his duties 
as professor of education at the 
University of Chicago until the end 
of the year to serve as head of a 
study center for American service- 
men in France... Millard H. 
Jencks, president of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., died re- 
cently. . . . Replacing Frederick 
Prosch as director of the physical 
and health education department 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
is Williams L. Hughes, president 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and former member of 
the faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity. . . . Ernest O. Melby, presi- 
dent of Montana State University, 
will become dean of the school of 
education of New York University 
on the retirement of E. George 
Payne on September 1. . . . Succes- 
sor to the late Warren Hanson as 
superintendent of the New Lon- 
don, Conn., schools is George R. 
Champlin, formerly special assist- 
ant to the superintendent of the 
New Rochelle, N. Y., schools... . 
Henry Harrington Hill has resigned 
as superintendent of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., schools to become president, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Replacing him is Earl A. Dim- 
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mick, whose former position as as- 
sociate superintendent in charge of 
primary schools will filled by 
Marie A. Saul... . C. W. Scott, 
formerly of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, is now director, 
Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., 
New Haven, and lecturer in educa- 
tion, Yale University. . . . Recently 
named president of Hope College, 
Holland, Mich., is Irwin J. Lub- 
bers, president of Central College, 
Pella, Iowa. . . . David Henry suc- 
ceeds the late Warren E. Bow as 
president of Wayne University... . 
Ross Allen of the University of 
Michigan will go to State Teachers 
College, Cortland, N. Y., as profes- 
sor of health education. ... 
Joseph C. Dewey, director of train- 
ing and placement, Northern Mich- 
igan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, died May 15... . Lyman 
Bryson, director of education, Co- 
iumbia Broadcasting System, was 
recently reelected president of the 
American Association for Adult 
Education. Other officers for the 
coming year are: Irene T. Heine- 
man, California State Department 
of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
and J. J. Tompkins of Reserve 
Mines, Nova Scotia, vice-presidents; 
Dorothy Rowden, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, secretary; James 
Creese, vice-president, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, treasurer. 
New members of the executive 
board are Paul H. Sheats, admin- 
istrative assistant to the president of 
Town Hall, Inc., and J. T. Reid, 
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director, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Members 
reelected are Eleanor Coit, director, 
American Labor Education Service, 
and Herbert C. Hunsaker, dean, 
Cleveland College. . . . New presi- 
dent of Yankton, S.D., College, suc- 
ceeding J. L. McCorison, Jr., is 
J. Clark Graham. He was formerly 
dean of Ripon, Wis., College. . . . 
G. Carlton Robinson will head the 
new division of education of West- 
ern Reserve University. He succeeds 
Harry N. Irwin, whose retirement 
has been announced. . . . Capt. Ben- 
yaurd B. Wygant, commanding of- 
ficer of the Naval Reserve Midship- 
men’s School at Abbot Hall, Chi- 
cago, has been named headmaster 
ot the Elgin, Ill., Academy to re- 
place Col. Sanford Sellers, Jr., who 
will become superintendent of the 
Morgan Park, Ill., Military Acad- 
emy. . . . Russell Anderson is the 
new president of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women. . . . Harold Tay- 
lor, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been named to suc- 
ceed Constance Warren as presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College. 
.. . James William Crabtree, sec- 
retary of the N. E. A. from 1917 
to 1935, when he became secretary- 
emeritus, died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 11, at the age 
of 81. Dr. Crabtree’s contribution 
to the growth of the N. E. A. from 
8,000 members. in 1917 to the pres- 
ent organization of 330,000 members 
was considerable. He was at one 
time president of Peru, Nebr., Nor- 
mal School, after which he served 
as head of the State Teachers Col- 
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lege at River Falls, Wis. . . . Among of ' 





the members of the staff of 


Fra 


University of California who hay he 
retired are: Sarah H. Davis, assis§ 4 


ant professor of physical educatic 
for women, and L. A. William 
professor of education, both 
Berkeley; C. A. Waddell, profess 
of education, and H. L. Eby, ass 
ciate professor of education, on th 
Los Angeles campus. . . . Also re 
tired is Thomas A. Bock, profe: 
sor of education at Kutztown, Pa, 
State Teachers College. . . . Leon 
ard M. Miller, former chief of oc 
cupational information and guid 
ance service, Pennsylvania Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, is no 
representative in Pennsylvania fo 
Science Research Associates, Inc, 
and has also been appointed to the 
staff of the school of education, 
Lehigh University. . . . New dean 
of women and associate professor of 
education at Clark College, Atlanta, 
Ga., is Beulah Thurston, formerly 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity... . David Andrew Weaver 
has been appointed president of 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. . .. 
Replacing M. N. Todd, who now 
becomes superintendent emeritus, 
as head of the Lawrenceville, Ill, 
schools is Clim C. Loew... . C. H. 
Geiger, dean, has been named act- 
ing president of Coe College, Iowa. 
. . . Dwight E. Porter, principal of 
Omaha, Nebr., technical high 
school, has resigned and will be 
succeeded by Carl F. Hansen. . .. 
Succeeding Marion Jordan, re- 
signed, as superintendent of Cicero, 


Ill., grade schools, is C. A. Weber, 
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of the University of Cincinnati... . 
Francis W. Noel has been appointed 
head of the division of audio-visual 
education of the California Depart- 
ment of Education. . . . Alex- 
ander C. Roberts has retired as 
president of San Francisco State 
College. . . . Col. K. S. Perkins has 
been named president of Oklahoma 
Military Academy to succeed Lt. 
Col. W. S. Bryan. . . . New execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment of the N. E. A. is Gertrude 
Hankamp. . . . Ella Bernstoff has 
retired as dean of women, Cali- 
fornia, Pa., State Teachers College. 
... Arthur J. Klein, dean of the 
college of education, Ohio State 
University, has retired. . . . Ralph 
Cooper Hutchison, president of 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
is new president of Lafayette College. 
.. . Burton E. Nelson has retired 
after 23 years as president of Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wis. .. . 
Robert H. Morrison, after serving 
eight years as state director of 
teacher education, has been ap- 
pointed assistant commissioner for 
higher education in New Jersey. He 
will continue to direct teacher educa- 
tion as part of his new position. . . . 
James Howell Richmond, president, 
Murray, Ky., State Teachers Col- 
lege, died July 24 at the age of 61 
years... . John E. Jacobs, princi- 
pal of the Lawrence, Kans., junior 
high school and chief of the voca- 
tional advisement and guidance 
subdivision of the Veterans Admin- 
istration at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been named principal of University 
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High School at Lawrence. He will 
also be assistant professor of educa- 
tion and director of student teachers 
in the public schools. . . . Succeed- 
ing the late Walter Bachrodt as 
superintendent of the San Jose, Calif., 
schools is Ralph R. Fields, director 
of curriculum. . Philip B. 
Henderson, vice-president, _ will 
succeed Mary M. D. Thom- 
scn, who is retiring from the 
presidency of Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. . . . J. L. Morrill, presi- 
dent of the University of Wyom- 
ing, has been appointed president 
of the University of Minnesota. His 
position will be filled by George D. 
Humphrey, president of the Missis- 
sippi State College. . . . George D. 
Stoddard, state commissioner of 
education and president, University 
of the State of New York, will suc- 
ceed Arthur Cutts Willard, retired, 
as president of the University of 
Illinois. .. . Winifred R. Long, who 
has been with the association since 
1941, has been appointed acting ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges to 
succeed Walter C. Eells, resigned. 
... Paul M. Munro, superintendent 
of the Columbus, Ga., schools, has 
been named _ superintendent at 
Lynchburg, Va... . Mendel B. Mil- 
ler of Morningside College, Iowa, 
has been named president of Cen- 
tral College, McPherson, Kans... . 
Robert B. French, head of the 
Pontiac, Mich., schools, has resigned 
to become superintendent at Spring- 
field, Ill. Frank J. DuFrain will 


succeed him at Pontiac... . 


Michael E. Fitzgerald, former su- 
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perintendent of the = 
Mass., schools, died recently. . 
G. Tyler Miller has been deceed. to 
succeed J. G. Johnson, retired, as 
superintendent of the Charlottes- 
ville, Va., schools. . . . John King- 
man, Jr., treasurer of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, will 
succeed Charles Allen Prosser, who 
has resigned, as director of the in- 
stitute. . . . Donald J. Cowling has 
resigned after 36 years as president 
of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. Lawrence Gould succeeds 
him. . . . William Harrison Pipes 
of Southern University, Scotland- 
ville, La., has been elected president 
of Alcorn, Miss., Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. . . . Eugene 
Garrett Bewkes, director of man- 
power utilization of the War Man- 
power Commission and formerly of 
Colgate University, has been named 
president of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, N. Y. .. . Jack E. 
Walters has been named president, 
Alfred, N. Y., University, replacing 
J. Nelson Norwood. . . . Remsen D. 
Bird has resigned as president of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
after serving 23 years in that capac- 
ity... . Charles R. Thibadeau, su- 
perintendent of the Weymouth, 
Mass., schools, will replace Leon C. 
Staples, who has retired, as head of 
the Stamford, Conn., schools. 
. Earl J. McGrath has left his 
duties as dean of administration and 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo to become dean, 
college of liberal arts, University of 
Iowa. . . . Floyd J. Lueben, state 
supervisor of private trade schools, 
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has been appointed supervisor of 
distributive education, Minnesota 
Department of Education. . . . Lt. 
Col. Carleton W. Washburne, sv- 
perintendent of the Winnetka, Ill, 
schools, has resigned. The board 
did not wish to accept his resigna- 
tion as long as there seemed to be a 
reasonable chance of his return, but 
his present duties as director of edu- 
cation in Italy for the Allied Com- 
mission and adviser to the Italian 
government may continue for an 
extended period. Rae Logan will 
continue as acting superintendent 
until a successor can be appointed, 
although he has reached retirement 
age. 


What civilian schools and colleges 
can learn from Army and Navy 
wartime educational techniques will 
be the subject of a two-year investi- 
gation soon to start under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on 
Education, according to announce- 
ment of Dr. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, in Washington. A grant of 
$150,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and the Gen- 
eral Education Board has been re- 
ceived by the Council to carry on 
this work. The study will be under 
the direction of Dr. Alonzo G. 
Grace, Commissioner of Education 
of Connecticut, on leave of absence 
for this purpose. Dr. Grace will es- 
tablish headquarters and staff in 
Washington and will also have the 
assistance of a special commission 
of leading educators who will meet 
with the staff from time to time 
and visit military and naval installa- 
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tions to observe training programs 
in operation. Among the various 
subjects which have already been 
selected for study are the proce- 
dures which the armed forces have 
used in selection, classification, and 
assignment of personnel. Tests and 
testing procedures, rating scales, 
evaluation boards, etc. will be ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Grace and his staff. 
Other studies will include the tech- 
niques of curriculum construction 
based on analysis of the job to be 
done; the emphasis on demonstra- 
tion and performance in teaching 
and continuous measurement of 
progress; new uses of printed ma- 
terials, visual and auditory aids 
and school equipment; training 
programs for leadership and for 
the training of teachers of physical 
education and health; short term re- 
fresher courses; and new fields for 
women. An analysis will also be 
made of the nonmilitary educational 
activities such as those of the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute and the Coast Guard and Ma- 
rine Corps Institutes. The compre- 
hensive library program whereby 
the reading interests of men and 
women have been met will be in- 
cluded. Among the first appointees 
te the special Commission to assist 
Dr. Grace are: Howard A. Cam- 
pion, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, California; 
Henry H. Hill, president, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and former 
superintendent of schools of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; 
Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
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Kansas City, Missouri; T. R. Mc- 
Connell, dean of the college of arts 
and sciences, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; Carl H. Milam, 
executive secretary of the American 
Library Association, Chicago. Other 
members will be appointed later. 

“The public and many educators,” 
according to Dr. Grace, believe 
that the military training program 
can revolutionize civilian education- 
al procedure. For example, we have 
heard much of the excellent mate- 
rial developed through motion pic- 
tures, radio, and recordings by the 
Army and Navy. There are other 
educators who doubt that anything 
meaningful to schools and colleges 
can be gathered from the military 
experience. The one extreme is as 
dangerous as the other. Honest 
analysis of the military experience 
is needed if we are to select wisely 
those things which can be applied 
tc the improvement of teaching and 
administration. I should like to em- 
phasize, however, that the implica- 
tions of this training are of equal 
or greater value for informal edu- 
cational programs such as training 





programs within industry and 
adult education at all levels.” 
Dr. Grace indicated that the 


Commission expected to issue a se- 
ries of definitive reports when it 
had completed its work, but that 
it would also hope to make avail- 
able for meetings, work conferences, 
etc., exhibits, filmstrips, films, 
and radio programs dealing with 
the materials which were discovered 
to be of most significance for civil- 
ian schools and colleges. 
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WELL-KNown American educators 
have given their endorsement 
tc a plan launched by the Save the 
Children Federation, Inc., of No. 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
with the cooperation of the World 
Education Service Council, under 
which colleges, independent, and 
public schools as well as other 
groups and individuals will provide 
sponsorships to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of individual schools in parts 
of devastated Europe. Preliminary 
work carried on prior to the closing 
of the spring terms resulted in the 
enlistment of nearly 50 American 
independent schools and colleges as 
sponsors for schools in Europe. 
Some money has already been sent 
to schools picked for sponsorship 
in France. Preparations are under 
way to launch a vigorous campaign 


with the opening of schools in the 
fall and to extend the sponsor- 
ships to Belgium and The Neth- 


erlands. Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, 
headmaster emeritus of Phillips 
Academy at Andover, is directing 
the campaign among American 
colleges and independent schools 
with the support of a committee of 
administrators of colleges and inde- 
pendent schools. A similar commit- 
tee to enlist support from public 
schools is headed by H. Claude 
Hardy, superintendent of schools of 
White Plains, N. Y. The plan con- 
templates the shipment of commod- 
ities or the transmission of cash, if 
that is more desirable, for a partic- 
ular overseas school. Sponsorships 
cost $150, $250, $500, and up de- 
pending on size of school helped. 


A NEw type of preliminary exa 
nation for candidates for t 
Ph. D. degree in education has beef 
announced by the department of ed 
cation of the University of Chicage 
It will be offered, beginning with 
the summer quarter, to any studen 
in education who has received hi 
master’s degree either at Chicagg 
or elsewhere. The preliminary ex 
amination will provide a diagnosi 
to determine the student’s compe 
tence to do the type of work re 
quired for the program of the doe 
tor’s degree, both in the geners 
and special fields, according td 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of th 
department of education. The tesf 
will permit better planning of pro 
grams leading to the degree. Pros 
grams of doctoral study have been 
arranged in ten fields in addition 
to the offerings in the general field) 
These programs are intended to 
provide preparation for the major 
types of professional services in uni- 
versities, colleges, teachers colleges, 
and urban, state, and county school 
systems. Special programs also have 
been scheduled for administrative 
officers, supervisors, consultants, and 
teachers at all levels. 


Tue Geographical School Bulletins, 
published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, will be resumed for 
the 1945-46 school year on Octo- 
ber 1, the Society has announced. 
Describing the publications which 
nearly 35,000 teachers used last year 
for accurate, up-to-date material 
on places, peoples, industries, com-} 
modities, national boundary and 
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(Continued from cover 4) 

tion is the foundation of all civilization. 
Without that we go into barbarism and 
chaos.” The wife of a Massachusetts 
box factory worker said: “Education, 
because we hope there won’t be an- 
other war.” 

From the 25 percent who advocate 
military training rather than regular 
education if the government should 
engage in a two-billion-dollar program 
came a variety of comments: “Seems 
to me we have adequate schools. In 
defense of our country the money is 
best used for military ends.” “The boys 
should know how to take care of them- 


selves if they have to go to war.” “Mili- 
tary training makes better men of 
them.” 

The 11 percent of the cross section 
who replied “Neither” or “Both” some- 
times explained their reaction in these 
terms; “Education is a good thing and 
so is military training. Split it half- 
way.” “I believe there should be some 
military training in all our schools.” 
“Combine the two. An overabundance 
of education isn’t good.” 

A Longmont, Colorado, 
man who “Don’t 
added this “The 


ment had better save their money 


business- 
” 
answered know 


comment: govern- 


” 





government changes, and scientific 
developments in the news, the an- 
nouncement points out that each of 
the 30 weekly issues will continue 
to contain five articles and seven il- 
iustrations or maps. The format of 
the bulletins is designed so that 
each article, with illustrations and 
suggestions for further reading, is a 
complete unit, detachable for sepa- 
rate filing, for bulletin board use, 
or for distribution to students in the 
class room. The publication is one 
of the National Geographic Society’s 
leading educational features. The 
twenty-five subscription fee 
merely covers the mailing and hand- 
ling charges. Other costs are borne 
by the Society’s educational fund. 


cent 


IN an emergency move to help cit- 
les and towns prevent race riots 


this the Public Affairs 
Committee in cooperation with the 
American Council on Race Rela- 
tions has issued Race Riots Aren’t 


summer, 





Necessary, with a ten-point program 
of action on what to do if race 
riots threaten. The pamphlet tells 
how to spot danger signals preced- 
ing rioting and recommends specific 
emergency action that the commu- 
nity, individuals, organizations, 
churches, schools, and community 
groups should take. Plans for long- 
term programs to foster better in- 
tergroup relations are also outlined. 
Advocating the long-term program 
as the best plan for bettering inter- 
racial relations, the handbook shows 
how such a program can be set up 
and directed specifically toward 
elimination of handicaps of minor- 
ity groups in employment, housing, 
education, churches, and social life 
generally. Race Riots Aren’t Nec- 
essary, by Alfred McClung Lee, is 
Pamphlet No. 107 in the series of 
popular, factual, ten-cent pamphlets 
issued by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 





